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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH 

COMMENCEMENT 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1903. 


Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Candidates  for 
Honorary  Degrees,  Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost, 
the  Provost. 

Invocation 
Hymn—"  Our  Father  in  Heaven  " 

Presentation  of  Portraits 

OF   THE   LATE    EZRA    OTIS    KENDALL  AND 
OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  PACKARD 

Oration Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness 

Hymn—"  Hail  !  Pennsylvania  " 
Conferring  of   Honorary  Degrees 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 
Hymn—"  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God  " 
Benediction 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


Honorary  Degrees. 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Felix  Emmanuel  Schelling 


Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Jesse  Young  Burk 
William  Mansfield  Groton 

Doctor  of  Science 

William  Crawford  Gorgas 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Francis  Preston  Venable 

Charles  Doolittle  Walcott 

John  Grimes  Walker 


Wy^^Xy^l^^  XXX  ^txxxx^i^ 


William  Biggerstaff 
Percy  James  Brown 
Robert  Simpson  Charles 
Thomas  Darlington  Cope 
Arthur  Girard  Cranch 
Albert  Smith  Faught 
William  Baxter  France 
Thomas  Biggs  Harned,  Jr. 
William  Horace  Hepburn, 
Edwin  Rowland  Hill,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Jones 
Frank  Jones  Kier 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Clinton  Nevius  Laird 
Daniel  David  Luckenbill 
George  William  McClelland 
Thomas  Potter  McCutcheon,  Jr. 
Robert  Thomas  Moore 
Francis  Hugh  Shields 
Clarence  Clark  Silvester 
Frank  Van  Hart  Slack 
Jr.  Henry  Bradford  Smith 

Milton  Benneville  Stallman 
Joseph  Livingston  Whiting 
Edward  Cope  Wood 
Royden  Keith  Yerkes 


Harold  Charles  Barker 
Albert  Ridgely  Brunker 
Malcolm  Vernon  Coates 
Henry  Freedley  Corson 
Paxson  Deeter 
George  Lord  de  Schweinitz 
Charles  Avery  Dravo 
Thomas  Thorne  Flagler 
Samuel  Goldstein  Friedman 
Warren  Corson  Graham 
William  Gilfillan  Gardiner,  Jr. 
Joel  Henry  Hildebrand 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Thomas  Hovenden 
Thomas  Carlyle  Jones 
George  Sherman  Keller 
William  Harley  Mulford 
Harold  Mitchell  Peirson 
Harold  Gustavus  Pile 
John  Boljoano  Remmey 
William  Storb  Schlauch 
William  Harold  Tomlinson 
Ellwood  Austin  Welden 
Simon  Wendkos 
Samuel  Price  Wetherill,  Jr. 


Degrees   in   Course. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 

George  Howard  Bickley  Charles  Frederic  Owslev 

Laurence  Clark  Edward  Livin;?ston  Palmer 

Clarence  DeArmond  Morton  Livingston  vSchambcrr 

Walter  Bawden  Galloway  William  Jones  Smith 

]ohn  Gilbert  Mcllvaine  Christian  George  Spoerl 

Sol  Metzger  John  Swing  Willis 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

Jane  Clearwater  Adams  Lucy  Middleton  Griscom 

Margaretta  Atkinson  Edmee  Caroline  Lorenz 

Helen  Millet  Euston  Lucy  Mantcr 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Frederick  William  Eckfeldt  Robert  Howard  Eisenbrey 

Myron  Alcott  Ross 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

William  Arthur  Bache  Simon  Levy 

William  Blum  Albert  Joseph  Phillips 

Caspar  Frank  Drueding  Samuel  Holcomb  Ross 

John  Frazer  Francis  Darley  West 

Clarence  Nelson  Wiley 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Lucien  Hoguet  Blythe  David  Henry  Lane  Kneedler 

Earl  Fenner  Croasdale  William  Thomas  Leggo 

Thomas  Leander  Doyle  Harry  Taylor  McDevitt 

Howard  Evans  Gillaspy  Wilbur  Todd  Mansfield 

Edmund  Rudolph  Justice  Gonzalo  Claudio  Muiioz 

Russell  Biddle  Smith 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 

Walter  Hart  Blumenthal  Walter  Edison  Kruesi 

Paul  Wilcox  Blystone  Clarence  Willet  Lippincott 

George  Washington  Childs  Frederic  Granville  Munson 

Henry  Comeau  Diller  Edgar  M  Pennyp acker 

John  Miller  Gates  Ellwood  Ellis  Ramsey 

Ferdinand  Harry  Graser  James  Ray  Shoch 

Will  B  Hadley  Frank  Boyce  Tupper 

Jacob  Albert  Huntzinger  Lewis  Walker,  Jr. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Irving  William  Wallace  Whitmore 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Charles  Brintzinghoffer  Gamble  Joseph  Frazier  Lewis 

William  Gibbons  Houskeeper  Albert  Kienzle  Ludy 

Charles  Willard  Raine 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

William  Hyde  Cariss  John  Anderson  Freeland 

Joseph  Howell  Burroughs,  Jr.  (?uy  Albert  Luburg 

James  Wight  Van  Osten 


6  Degrees   in  Course. 

Master  of  Science  (Technical) 

Samuel  Woolf  Addleman  Louis  Christian  Manz 

Samuel  DeHaven  Thomas 


Winfield  Walker  Conard 


Charles  Day- 


Civil  Engineer 

Albert  Bertram  Hager 

Mechanical  Engineer 

John  Rowland  Brown 
William  Musgrave  Wood 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


George  William  Bacon 
John  Archibald  Bole 
Henry  Reed  Burch 
Christian  Carl  Carstens 
Dana  Brackenridge  Casteel 
Edward  Ziegler  Davis 
Homer  Munro  Derr 
William  Hastings  Easton 
Franz  Frederick  Exner 
Leon  Wilson  Hartman 
Burt  Laws  Hartwell 
Isaac  Husik 

Edgar  Shugert  Ingraham 
Carl  Kelsey 

Walter 


Roland  Grubb  Kent 
Ezra  Lehman 
Edith  Katherine  Lyle 
William  McClellan 
Lewis  Irving  Neikirk 
James  Allen  Nelson 
Daniel  Edward  Owen 
Ellwood  Comly  Parry 
Frederic  Logan  Paxson 
Orville  Paul  Phillips 
Helen  Gertrude  Preston 
George  Philipp  Scholl 
George  Winfield  Scott 
Joseph  Russell  Smith 
Thomas  Taggart 


Master  of  Arts 


R  Grant  Bennett 
John  Linton  Carver 
Anna  Laurie  Derr 
Helen  Foss 
Henry  Fox 
Edith  Dabele  Kast 


Sidney  Jose  Osborn 
Alfred  Belden  Rice 
Allen  Anders  Seipt 
Ralph  Ogden  Smith 
Frank  Smyth,  Jr. 
Edward  Bright  Vedder 


Master  of  Science 

Murray  Blaine  Herman 

Bachelor  of  Laws 


John  Martin  Ammon 
George  Carl  Abernathy 
Israel  Morton  Adams 
Alexander  Armstrong,  Jr. 
Arnold  Jacob  Beckenbach 
Charles  Augustus  Belin 
Andrew  Culver  Boyd 
Otto  Charles  Broderson 
Harry  Franklin  Brossman 
William  Brown,  Jr. 
Ralph  Polk  Buell 
Frank  Evans  Campbell 
Curtis  Livingston  Clay 
Milton  Morris  Cohen 


Benjamin  Dintenfass 
Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds 
Stanley  Folz 
Charles  Edwin  Fox 
Joseph  Patrick  Gaffney 
Elias  Goodstein 
Samuel  Juda  Gottesfeld 
John  William  Hallahan 
George  Hart 
Arthur  Joseph  Henry 
Harry  Irvin  Hiestand 
Rupert  Sargent  Holland 
Charles  Owen  Hunsicker 
Bascom  Johnson 


Degrees   in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Laws — Continued 


Aloysius  Jones 
Ralph  Newton  Kellam 
William  Thomas  Kelsh 
Roger  Knox 
John  Kosck 

James  Gerhard  Leiper,  Jr. 
Francis  Vernon  Lloyd 
John  Burns  Lockyer 
fames  Graham  Lowdon,  Jr. 
Walter  Loewy 
John  Joseph  Lynch 
James  Edwin  Marshall 
William  Clarke  Mason 
Joseph  Megary 
William  Henry  Miller 
Oswald  Montgomery  Milligan 
Robert  Alva  Moore 
Charles  Milton  Moses 
Herman  Muller 
William  Paul  J  Murray 
Samuel  Nides 
Leon  Stauffer  Oliver 
John  McAllen  Park 
Benjamin  Franklin  Pepper 
Thornton  Mills  Pratt 
Oscar  Herman  Price 


Spencer  Brown  Roland 
Walter  Biddle  Saul 
David  Horace  Schuyler,  Jr. 
William  Charles  Schwebel 
Joseph  Norman  Shinn 
Zoe  Worthington  Smith 
Arthur  Ringgold  Spencer 
Henry  Wilson  Stahlnecker 
John  Frank  Staley 
Alfred  Tennyson  Steinmetz 
Harris  Nelson  Street 
Harry  Garfield  Sundheim 
Isaac  Crawford  Sutton 
George  Ayres  Swayze 
Matthew  Taplinger 
William  Neel  Trinkle 
Edward  Austin  Waters 
Robert  Metcalfe  Watson 
Harry  Weis 
Wilson  Alfred  Wert 
Harry  Moore  Wick 
Morris  Lancaster  Williams 
Fanny  Brinton  Wilson 
William  Mitchell  Wilson 
Morris  Wolf 
William  Horn  Wylie 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


James  Franklin  Allen 
Gurdon  Spicer  AUyn 
Louis  Maxson  Allyn 
Walter  Haskell  Andrus 
Will  Henry  Anthony 
George  Mason  Astley 
Benjamin  Franklin  Baer,  Jr. 
Howard  Spaulding  Ballard 
Theodore  C  Baumhauer 
Ralph  Bernstein 
Edwin  Emil  Bisbort 
James  Douglas  Blackwood,  Jr. 
William  Augustus  Boyd 
Alexander  John  Carroll 
Rafael  Santiago  Ramon  CaruUa 
David  Clark  Gather 
James  Irving  Chapin 
William  Lawrence  Clark 
Eugene  Calixte  Cloutier 
Charles  Percy  Colby 
Julius  Hiram  Comroe 
Kari  C  Coriey 
Henry  Molyneux  Cullinan 
Lyn  Waller  Deichler 
Charles  Jacob  Dietrich 
Charles  McClure  Doland 
Henry  Cuttino  Dozier 
Charles  Warren  D  Duval 
Henry  C  Earnshaw 


John  Thomas  Eckert,  Jr. 

George  Martin  Edwards 

Francis  Ashley  Faught 

Harry  Spaulding  Fish 

John  W  Gordon 

Herlwyn  Ruggles  Green 

Daniel  Chester  Groves 

John  Jay  Harrington 

Thomas  George  Harris 

Fred  Abram  Hartung 

John  Greenleaf  Webb  Havens 

William  Stager  Helman 

Frederic  N  Henderson 

Howard  Kennedy  Hill 

Daniel  Edgar  Hottenstein 

Tasker  Howard 

Jorge  Lara  Iraeta 

Ralph  Ross  Jordan 

Joseph  Jeremiah  Kane 

Howard  Thomas  Karsner 

John  Brooks  Kaufman 

Charles  Douglas  Kayser 

James  Anthony  Kearney 

David  H  Keller 

Alexander  Ralph  Kennedy 

Norman  Leslie  Knipe 

Victor  John  Koch 

Oscar  Landauer 

Mauro  R  Fernandez  Le  Cappellain 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


"Walter  Crispin  Lippincott 
William  Humphrey  Mackinney 
Jere  Francis  McAvoy 
Samuel  McClary,  3d 
Donald  Gilbert  McCaskey 
Dennis  Ralph  McElhinney 
Harrie  Brenneman  Martin 
Fred  Lee  Roy  Mattern 
Ralph  Kleckner  Mead 
James  Charles  Mevay 
John  Andrew  Murphy 
Louis  Bernhard  Nielsen 
Edward  Irvine  Noble 
Harry  Zebulon  O'Brien 
Benjamin  Stuart  Paschall 
Sumner  Chadbourne  Pattee 
Alexander  Hamilton  Peacock 
Ralph  Pemberton 
Edward  Roberts  Plank 
Francis  Davenport  Pringle 
Howard  Alden  Reed 
Albert  Whipple  Rew 
William  Dickie  Richmond 
Joseph  England  Roberts,  Jr. 
Napoleon  Bertrand  Ross 

George 


Frank  Garfield  Runyeon 
John  Semple  Sharpe 
Frederic  C  Sharpless 
Andrew  J  Sherwood 
Penn-Gaskell  Skillem,  Jr. 
William  Daniel  Snively 
Jacob  Daniel  Snyder 
Edwin  McDonald  Stanton 
Charles  Christian  Stauffer 
George  William  Stimson 
Charles  Irvin  Stiteler 
Elwood  Palmer  Spencer 
Merrill  Alpheus  Swiney 
Henry  Russell  Tarbox 
Horace  Furness  Taylor 
Benjamin  Abraham  Thomas 
Wellington  Andrew  Thompson 
Linton  Turner 
Joseph  Smith  Van  Dyke,  Jr. 
William  Berry  Whetstone 
William  Whitaker 
W^illiam  B  Wilcox 
Herbert  Heisler  Wilson 
Arthur  Roy  Woods 
Fred  James  Wort,  Jr. 
Austin  Wyeth 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Morris  Rothermel  Adam 
Stephen  Alonzo  Aldrich 
Joseph  Richard  Anderson 
William  Ralph  Anderson 
Jose  Miguel  Arzube  C 
Percy  Arthur  Ash 
Lisle  Hiram  Babcock 
Angus  Robert  Bain 
John  Tobias  Bair 
Walter  A  Barone 
Michael  Thomas  Barrett 
Clarence  Warren  Beard 
Charles  Alfred  Benoit 
William  Clair  Boone 
William  Wheeler  Brash 
John  Daniel  Bredenberg 
Milton  M  Brooke 
Fred  B  Burdge 
Charles  Frank  Callaghan 
William  Hallidae  Carney 
Ernest  Linwood  Carr 
Burton  Allen  Courtright 
Clarence  Garfield  Cross 
Fuller  Levi  Davenport 
Lucullus  Naudain  Davis 
Townsend  Pennock  Dilworth 
Louis  Albert  Downing 
Edward  Charles  Drake 
Joseph  Potts  Echternach 


Ernest  Earl  Elliott 

Ernest  Noble  Farnham 

Louis  Joseph  Fitz  Patrick 

Henri  Frossard 

Milton  Urich  Gerhard 

Ralph  Ekin  Gill 

John  Inglis  Habben 

Robert  Barry  Hagerman 

Strothard  Stanley  Harvie 

Friedrich  Alexander  Hecker 

Joseph  Albert  Herrman 

Nathan  William  Hodgkins 

Nathan  Ray  Houck 

Otto  Ferdinand  Emil  Hoya 

Herman  Peleus  Hurlong 

Lucius  Warren  Johnson 

Elon  Kanaga 

Albert  Rutherford  Kennedy 

Frederick  Howard  Kew 

Allyn  Miller  King 

Samuel  May  Kraeer 

William  Henry  Harrison  Larrabee 

Mark  Alonzo  Leach 

Martin  James  Lillis 

Harry  Lehr  Logan 

Leon  Caspar  Long 

Warner  Chalmers  Lotz 

Joseph  Casimir  Ludes 

John  Edwin  McBride 


Certificates. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Henry  Edward  McGuire 

Thomas  Arthur  Major 

Cecil  Holland  Marks 

Gamaliel  Bartle  Mason 

John  Cooper  Meyers 

Henry  Mocenter 

William  Allder  Morrison 

John  Joseph  Myers 

Carl  August  Nelson 

Charles  Leonard  Edward  Newland 

Oren  Sheldon  Nims 

Peter  Francis  O'Malley 

Ernest  Clinton  Payne 

James  Frank  Peirce 

Charles  Vincent  Pepper 

Alexander  Francis  Petzel 

Norman  Colquitt  Poer 

Albert  Du  Rose  Reid 

Elmer  Stauffer  Ritter 

Homer  Sexton  Rowley 

Thomas  John  Ryan 


Kensie 


Emerson  Randolph  Sausser 
Bert  Scelcy 
Charles  Seidel 
Myron  Bennet  Shuman 
Alircd  Clcmit  Sloan 
Robert  Clifford  Smith 
Charles  William  Somerset 
Leslie  Edwin  Squier 
Edward  Russell  Suffem 
Charles  Rennie  Sullivan 
William  Francis  Sullivan 
Joseph  Edwin  Turner 
Colin  Ira  Van  Dyke 
Hubert  Clarence  Visick 
Loren  Burton  Waddell 
George  Stees  Weiler 
Chester  Allen  White 
Harold  James  Fair  White 
Nathan  Wheeler  Williams 
James  Alexander  Campbell  Wilson 
Dale  James  Woods 
N  Yoder 


Doctor  of 

Edward  Paul  Althouse 
Frank  Harvey  Collins 
Harry  Kimball  Copithorn 
John  Van  Valzah  Foster 
Willis  Doty  Fuller 
Hiram  Tyrum  Gaetz 
George  Hart  Hart 
Charles  Martin  Hench 


Veterinary  Medicine 

Harvey  Baker  Hood 
Henry  Thomas  Jarrett 
Abram  Harvey  Metzger 
John  William  Spranklin 
Harry  Eugene  States 
Hilbert  Stanley  Stoker 
Charles  Henry  Woodruff 
Samuel  Taylor  Young 
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By  the  College  Faculty: 

CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Frederic  Arthur  Fairbrother       Wellington  Harvey  Spaulding 
Kenneth  McDonald,  Jr.  Henry  Beech er  Ward 

IN  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Denison  Merrill  Edgerly  Eugene  Henry  Heller 

Fred  Frisbee  Plarold  Barclay  McFarland 

Ellwood  Charles  Rutschman 


lO  Honors. 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Edward  Foulke  Corson 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Charles  H  Kohn 

IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

William  Baird  Frederick  Thomas  Bigger 

IN  MUSIC 

Anna  Mary  Glosser  Urban  Henry  Hershey 

Samuel  Tudor  Strang 


IH  THE  COLLEGE: 

SENIOR  HONORS 

IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Harold  Charles  Barker  Daniel  David  Luckenbill 

Thomas  Darlington  Cope  Harold  Gustavus  Pile 

Joel  Henry  Hildebrand  Milton  Benneville  Stallman 

Jonathan  Jones  Ell  wood  Austin  Welden 

Royden  Keith  Yerkes 

IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY 

Ferdinand  Harry  Graser 

IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Thomas  Hovenden 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Charles  Brintzinghoffer  Gamble     Albert  Kienzle  Ludy 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Helen  Millet  Euston  Lucy  Middleton  Griscom 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

WilUam  Blum 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

James  Harold  Austin  Daniel  Roberts  Harper,  3d 

Wilton  Wallace  Blancke  Merkel  Henry  Jacobs 


Prizes.  1 1 

IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Herbert  Eugene  Ives  Walter  Kurt  Van  Haagcn 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Harry  Ottinger  Hugo  Schlatter 

IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Joseph  Hugh  Goodwin 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

John  Morris  Weiss 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Hannah  May  Blake  Elizabeth  Gibson  Connor 

Ida  May  Solly 

in  THE  Department  of  law: 

Entitled  to  graduate  summa  cum  laude: 

Stanley  Folz  Morris  Wolf 

Entitled  to  graduate  cum  laude: 

Walter  Biddle  Saul  William  Neel  Trinkle 

Thornton  Mills  Pratt  Alexander  Armstrong,  Jr. 

George  Hart 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  entitled  to  honors  for  the  year,  each 
man  having  a  general  average  of  90  or  above  for  his  Third- year  work: 

Stanley  Folz  Thornton  Mills  Pratt 

Morris  Wolf  William  Neel  Trinkle 

Walter  Biddle  Saul  Alexander  Armstrong,  Jr. 


IN  THE  COLLEGE: 

I. 

Entrance  Prizes 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize,  for  the  best  special  examination  in 
the  French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To  Louis 
Theodore  de  Medici  Sajous. 

2.  A.  prize,  offered  by  the  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics,  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  Arts 
and  Science.     To  Julius  David  Stern. 


1 2  Prizes, 

II. 
Faculty  Prizes 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosoph}'^  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject :  The  Ethics  of  the  Stoics.  Equally 
to  Jennie  Clearwater  Adams  and  Simon  Wendkos. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Charles  Wil- 
liam Meadowcroft,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Francis  Carr  Stifler. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Literature  and  Language  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     To  Simon  Wendkos. 

4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Literature  and  Language  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     To  Harold  Gustavus  Pile. 

5.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  exami- 
nation on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  Voluntary  Junior 
Class.     To  William  Linker.      (Second  prize  not  awarded.) 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  The  Travels  of  John  Evelyn  on  the 
Continent:  1642-1652.     To  Daniel  David  Luckenbill. 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class.  Sub- 
ject: The  Dramas  of  Stephen  Phillips.     To  Wesley  Lynn  Hemphill. 

8.  Three  prizes,  of  equal  value,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  three  speak- 
ers taking  part  in  the  annual  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man Classes.  To  Walter  Young  Shaw  and  Harold  Edgar  Barnes, 
of  the  Class  of  '05,  and  Scott  Nearing,  of  the  Class  of  '06. 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepa- 
rations illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  To  Edward  Embree 
Wildman  and  Emma  Louisa  Burk,  respectively. 

10.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepa- 
rations illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  To  Mar- 
garet Harris  Cook  and  Marion  Mackenzie,  respectively. 

11.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  Wilton  Wallace 
Blancke,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Merkel  Henry  Jacobs. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass 
the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  Equally  to 
Wilton  Wallace  Blancke  and  Merkel  Henry  Jacobs. 


Prizes.  1 3 

III. 
Prizes   Founded   by  Organizations 

1.  The  IIknry  Rkhd  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni, 
for  the  best  EngUsh  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject: 
The  Poetry  of  Thomas  Randolph.      (Not  competed  for.) 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni.     (Not  awarded.) 

3.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Original  Decla- 
mation by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni.      (Contest  postponed  until  October,  1903.) 

4.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  the  Class  of 
1877  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political  Econ- 
omy by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  The  Effect  of  the  High 
Price  of  Coal  on  Manufactures  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  (Not  competed 
for.) 

5.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  of  the  Class  of 
1852,  for  the  best  work  in  English  Composition  done  during  the  year  by 
a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class.     To  Merkel  Henry  Jacobs. 

6.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To  Samuel 
WooLF  Addleman. 

7.  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  American 
Revolutionary  History.     Open  only  to  Juniors.      (Not  competed  for.) 

8.  The  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  offers  its  Table  at  Wood's 
HoU  Laboratory,  Mass.,  for  the  summer  of  1903,  as  a  prize  to  students  in 
the  courses  in  Biology.     To  Margaret  Harris  Cook. 

9.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York  offers  annually  a  first 
prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  historical  essays  on 
some  subject  relating  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Competition  is  open 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
the  Lehigh  University.  Subject:  The  Influences  That  Laid  the  Founda- 
tions in  Pennsylvania.  Equally  to  Simon  Wendkos,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  S.  Freeman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

10.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes 
of  membership  in  the  organization.     They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each 
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year  to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes 
in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  present  the  best  set  of  drawings  exe- 
cuted in  course.  The  prize  memberships  cover  the  period  of  the  student's 
connection  with  the  University,  without  the  payment  of  dues.  To  Chris- 
tian George  Spoerl  and  Henry  Beecher  Ward,  respectively. 

11.  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  offers  annually  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  presented  by  any  member  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  in 
the  College,  on  a  subject  relating  to  pre- Revolutionary  Colonial  History, 
and  approved  by  the  Society.  Subject:  Colonial  Taxation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.     To  Leopold  Calvin  Glass. 

12.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical 
Department,  offers  annually  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class  (Post-Senior  or  Senior,  four-year  courses,  Regular  or  Special) ,  whose 
work  in  Chemistry  for  that  year  is  most  meritorious.     To  William  Blum. 

13.  The  Society  op  the  Alumni  (College)  offers  a  cup  to  be  con- 
tested for  annually  in  a  debate  between  teams  representing  the  Sopho- 
more and  Freshman  Classes  in  the  College.  The  names  of  the  winning 
team  are  inscribed  each  year  on  the  cup.     To  the  Class  of  1906. 

14.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  offers  a  prize 
annually  to  members  of  the  classes  in  Geography  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  geographical  topic.  Subject  for  1903:  The  Prosperity  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  Determtned  by  Geographic  Factors.  To  Albert  Anthony 
Giesecke.  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Will  B  Hadley  and  Eugene 
Henry  Heller. 


IV. 

PRIZES    FOUNDED    BY    INDIVIDUALS 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
Subject:  Hawthorne's  Note-Books  of  Foreign  Travel.  To  John  Martin 
Van  Harlingen. 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  Esq.,  for  the  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  in  Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average 
of  scholarship.     To  William  Linker. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G. 
Rosengarten,  Esq.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking 
the  Greek  and  Latin  courses,  as  follows: 

In  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Litera- 
ture of  the  Empire.  To  Wesley  Lynn  Hemphill.  Second  Prize 
(offered  by  the  Faculty).     To  Robert  Burns. 
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In  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Oration  o}  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown.  To  Gordon  Vincent  Hoskins.  Second  Prize  (ofTercd  by 
the  Faculty).     To  Walter  Cresson  Pugh. 

4.  The  Willis  Terry  Prizes. — The  following  prizes,  open  only  to 
students  in  the  course  in  Finance  and  Economy,  have  been  established  by 
Henry  C.  Terry,  Esq.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Willis  Terry,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Class  of  1896: 

a.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.     To  William  Homer  Walker. 

b.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  have  the 
best  standing  for  the  year.     To  Albert  Anthony  Giesecke. 

c.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  have  the  best 
standing  for  the  year.     To  Thomas  Conway,  Jr. 

d.  A  prize  for  the  student  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  have  the  best 
standing  for  the  year.  To  Frederic  Granville  Munson,  with  Honor- 
able Mention  of  Ferdinand  Harry  Graser. 

The  recipient  of  the  prize  in  any  year  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  prize 
in  succeeding  years. 

e.  A  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  of  the  Senior  Class; 
the  recipient  to  be  designated  as  the  Willis  Terry  Graduate  Scholar  for 
the  following  year.  Subject:  The  Influence  of  Cotton  on  the  Economic 
Development  of  the  South.     To  Ferdinand  Harry  Graser. 

5.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier, 
Jr.,  a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest. 
To  John  Ambler  Williams,  '04  Law,  and  Richard  Warren  Barrett, 
'05  Law,  respectively. 

6.  The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1887,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  to  be  chosen 
by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  foot- 
ball team,  baseball  team,  track  team,  or  of  the  crew,  shall  attain  the  high- 
est standing  in  scholarship.  To  Thomas  Philip  Hammer,  Class  of  1904, 
member  of  Track  Team. 

7.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of 
Architecture,  of  a  cash  value  of  fifty  dollars,  is  awarded  annually  in  the 
form  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a  subject  of  study,  as 
designated.  The  prize  has  been  estabHshed  by  Maria  Wharton  Brooke 
as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a  graduate  in  Architec- 
ture of  the  Class  of  1897.  Awarded  in  1902-03,  in  the  Senior  Class,  for 
high  and  constant  excellence  in  Design,  the  Gold  Medal,  with  '*  honors," 
to  Christian  George  Spoerl  ;  the  Silver  Medal  to  William  Jones 
Smith  ;  Bronze  Medals  to  George  Howard  Bickley  and  Morton  Liv- 
ingston Schamberg. 
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8.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
Departments  of  Biology  and  Architecture: 

(a)  In  the  Department  of  Biology. 

I ,  A  prize  offered  to  the  student  in  the  First- Year  Class  in  the  four- 
year  course,  or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  exam- 
inations without  conditions,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class: 
the  term  standing  and  conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the 
standing  for  examinations.      (Not  awarded.") 

(b)  In  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

To  the  students  in  Interior  Decoration,  a  prize  is  open  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  in  Biology,  provided  such  students  have  taken  the  full 
entrance  requirements  for  the  Department  of  Architecture.  (Not 
awarded.) 

lo.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architec- 
ture.— The  value  of  this  Scholarship  is  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
holder  is  required  to  spend  one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tectiire  in  Europe  under  the  direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The 
award  is  made  annually  to  that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examina- 
tion in  design.     To  Walter  W  Judell. 

II.  A  prize  is  offered  annually  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  for  the 
best  thesis  on  The  Autumnal  Coloration  of  Plant  Parts.  Competition  is 
open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  Botany,  inves- 
tigations to  be  pursued  for  not  longer  than  two  years.    (Not  competed  for.) 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW: 

The  Faculty  Prizes,  for  the  best  written  examination  with  all  the 
Professors.  In  the  Third-year,  to  Stanley  Folz;  Honorable  Mention  of 
Morris  Wolf. 

Stanley  Folz  was  appointed  Fellow  of  the  Department  of  Law  for 
one  year. 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination 
in  Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Stanley 
Folz  ;  Honorable  Mention  of  Morris  Wolf,  Thornton  Mills  Pratt, 
and  Ralph  P   Buell. 

The  Sharswood  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  for  the  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

The  Meredith  Prize,  established  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Department 
of  Law,  for  the  second  best  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
To  Morris  Wolf,  for  his  essay  entitled:  Suggestions  as  to  the  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  Liability  of  Telegraph  Companies. 
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IN    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE: 

The  Alumni  Medal,  with  an  accompanying  purse  of  Fifty  Dollars, 
to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examination.     To  Herlwyn  Ruggles  Green. 

The  Prize  of  an  Antiseptic  Minor  Operating  Case,  offered  by  the 
Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  for  the  best  practical  work  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery,  or  for  the  best  report  of  his  Clinic,  or  for  an  accept- 
able original  design  in  Apparatus.     To  John  Semple  Sharpe. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best 
report  of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hos- 
pital.    Equally  to  James  Anthony  Kearney  and  David  H.  Keller. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered 
by  a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who 
has  proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical 
Medicine.     To  John  W,  Gordon. 


In  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE: 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.     To  George  Hart  Hart. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department,  to  the 
member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.     To  George  Alexander  Dick 


GRADUATION  SERMON. 

By  the  Rev.   Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,   D.  D.,   LL.  D. 

Preached  before  the  Graduating  Classes  of  1903,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Sunday,  June  14,  1903. 

Independence  and  Interdependence. 

"Every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."    Romans 
xiv:  12. 

"No  one  of  us  liveth  to  himself."    Romans  xiv :  7. 

Independence  and  interdependence — these  are  the  two  dis- 
tinct ideas  set  forth  in  these  two  succinct  texts.  The  former  is  the 
more  popular  to-day.  We  live  in  an  age  when,  as  never,  perhaps, 
in  all  the  world's  history,  personality  is  being  lifted  up  and  glori- 
fied. We  make  emphatic  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  individualizes 
men,  developing  in  each  of  us  the  sense  and  power  of  individu- 
alism. We  urge  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to 
possess  and  to  cultivate  a  deeply  wrought  personality,  a  sharply 
defined,  clearly-accentuated  individuality — personality  and  indi- 
viduality as  clear  cut  as  a  cameo,  as  finely  fashioned  as  a  bas-relief. 

And  yet,  while  it  is  true,  profoundly  and  gloriously  true,  that 
each  man  should  bear  the  stamp  of  conscious  and  developing  indi- 
viduality, it  is  equally  true  that  absolute  independence  is  an  impos- 
sible relation;  that  the  law  of  intimate  connection  and  mutual 
dependence  binds  the  whole  human  family  in  an  inseparable  unity. 
The  tragic  death,  back  in  the  years,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  daughter, 
and  the  more  recent  failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers,  indicate  how 
true  it  is  that  the  law  of  the  text,  that  no  man  may  or  should  live 
for  himself,  is  the  law  of  society,  industry,  commerce,  all  human 
relations.  As  another  well  puts  it,  ''The  life  of  the  one  man 
reveals  its  distinctness  only  when  it  is  cast  into  the  bosom  of 
humanity,"  character  reaching  its  fullness  and  its  perfection  only 
when  personality  is  in  a  sense  absorbed  in,  and  even  overshadowed 
by,  the  interests  of  the  universal  whole.  Individualism  has  every- 
where well  defined  limits.  Personal  isolation  is  circumscribed. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  separation  and  absence  of  contact  with  the 
world  outside  of  self  becomes  suicide.    Christ  taught  most  emphat- 
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icallv  the  two  doctrines  of  the  indivitlual  man  and  the  hrotherhood 
of  man.  The  great  Icvsson  to  be  learned  to-day  is  the  lesson  which 
Lowell  impresses  in  his  "Vision  of  Sir  Laimfal"  : 

"Not  what  wc  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me." 

And  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  day  that  this  great  truth 
is  being  gradually  apprehended  and  propagated  by  thinking  men 
and  women.  We  are  beginning  to  see,  as  Maurice  puts  it  so  well, 
that  we  must  either  socialize  Christianity  or  Christianize  social- 
ism. We  are  realizing  as  never  before  that  power  is  not  so  much 
a  gift  as  it  is  a  trust ;  that  to  live  for  others  is  not  so  much  a  gra- 
tuity as  it  is  a  discharge  of  a  debt,  the  fulfilment  of  a  peremptory 
and  eternal  obligation.  Hence  it  is,  that  arbitration,  and  not  war,  is 
being  emphasized  at  present ;  that  when  Russian  barbarity  would 
suppress  Semitic  liberty  all  humanity  becomes  aroused  and  hurls 
thunderbolts  of  indignation ;  that  when  Servia's  King  and  Queen 
are  assassinated  sorrow  comes  to  all  lands. 

We  are  recognizing  to-day,  as  never  in  the  past,  that  we  are 
members  one  of  another  and  debtors  one  to  another;  that  neither 
languages  nor  customs,  widely  as  they  may  vary,  can  destroy  the 
strange  oneness  of  communities  and  nations.  Even  we  of  this 
splendid  twentieth  century  of  enlightenment  and  progress  are 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  far  away  nations — to  Rome 
for  the  principles  that  underlie  our  systems  of  laws,  to  Greece  for 
our  ideals  of  art  and  to  Judea  for  the  inspirations  of  our  highest 
faith.  It  is  the  great  truth  of  universal  dependence  and  inter- 
dependence, no  man  living  to  himself,  no  nation  living  to  itself. 
It  is  a  fine  picture  which  a  modern  writer  has  drawn,  when  he 
declares  that  though  social  lines  may  separate  the  avenue  from  the 
slum,  still  there  are  a  thousand  subtile  influences  that  both  trans- 
cend and  subtend  all  social  distinctions  and  give  to  the  community 
universal  a  glorious  oneness ;  that  though  oceans  may  divide 
nations,  still  the  deeps  are  undergirded  by  bands  of  solid  rock. 
A  greater  truth  the  Apostle  Paul  never  uttered  than  when  stand- 
ing one  day  on  Mars  Hill,  amid  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Minervan   art,    he   proclaimed   to   those   proud    Athenians    who 
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thought  themselves  a  finer  dust  than  others,  "God  hath  made  of 
one  all  the  nations,"  not  ''one  blood"  as  our  Authorized  Version 
puts  it,  but  "one."  Here  we  have  the  noble  teaching  of  universal 
dependence  and  interdependence. 

This  supreme  law  of  mutual  dependence  and  interdependence 
is  the  law  not  only  of  men,  but  of  things.  No  sand  grain  or 
water  drop  is  given  a  purely  individual  office  to  take.  The  star, 
though  made  with  a  certain  degree  of  completeness,  is  not  left  to 
shine  with  a  separate  splendor.  It  must  swing  into  rhythm  with 
the  circuit  of  other  orbits.  No  single  flower  is  given  the  solitary 
honor  of  heralding  the  spring  or  of  decorating  the  summer  fields 
unsupported.  Each  must  take  its  place  in  a  procession.  The 
fall  of  a  stone  changes  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  universe. 
And  so  everywhere  we  have  the  mutual  relation  of  organic  to 
inorganic  life,  of  vegetable  to  animal,  of  man  to  nature,  and  of 
man  the  individual  to  man  the  universal  humanity.  All  the  varied 
classes  of  society  are  nicely  articulated  and  fitted  one  to  another 
under  this  law  of  interrelation — the  tenant  of  the  palace  and  the 
tenant  of  the  hovel,  the  child  of  luxury  and  the  drudge  by  the 
roadside. 

This  law  runs  also  through  our  commerce  and  our  interna- 
tional relations.  The  stoppage  of  the  currents  of  trade  between 
any  two  of  the  great  civilized  nations  brings  financial  disturb- 
ances felt  all  over  the  earth.  We  get  watches  from  Waltham, 
cotton-cloth  from  Lowell,  shoes  from  Lynn,  furniture  from 
Grand  Rapids,  coffee  from  Java  and  tea  from  Japan. 

And  what  need  to-day  for  the  constant  and  emphatic  reitera- 
tion of  the  great  truth  that  the  law  of  dependence  and  interdepend- 
ence is  the  law  of  society.  An  eminent  economist  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  beyond  all  the  extraordinary  achievements  of 
modern  civilization — its  transformation  of  business  methods,  its 
miracles  of  scientific  discovery,  its  mighty  combinations  of  politi- 
cal forces — beyond  all  these  there  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
time  a  broadening  sense  of  social  maladjustment  which  creates 
what  we  call  the  social  question.  We  must  begin,  therefore,  to 
see  that  no  one  may  hold  his  life  apart  from  his  fellow  with  suc- 
cess and  without  danger.  We  should  remember  that  in  the  realm 
of  spirit,  as  in  nature,  the  law  of  Leibnitz  holds  strong,  when  he 
writes,  "moving  particles  communicate  their  motion  to  adjacent 
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paiiiclcs."  Read  what  Professor  Clcrk-Maxwcll  calls  "Cross- 
fertilization  of  the  Sciences,"  and  know  that,  as  Dr.  Peabody  has 
put  it  in  his  "Social  Question,"  what  once  appeared  to  be  the 
isolated  and  disconnected  action  of  heat,  light,  motion  or  elec- 
tricity, is  now  associated  with  all  other  physical  forces  under  the 
doctrine  of  correlation — all  these  various  modes  of  action  in  the 
physical  world  are  convertible,  interpenetrating,  correlated. 

So  in  the  human  realm.  United  are  all  men  by  high  and  holy 
bonds,  and  happy  are  we  if  we  go  through  life  with  this  song: 

"O  brother  man !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother ; 
Where  pity  dwells  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer." 

It  is  a  fine  thought  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  philosophic  writer, 
that  every  member  of  the  human  family  holds  in  his  hands  the 
lines  of  an  interminable  web  work,  on  which  is  sustained  the 
future  of  multitudes  of  his  successors.  This  must  impress  all 
that  study  the  question  of  heredity.  We  are,  each,  the  resultant  of 
ancestors,  the  product  of  a  thousand  factors  gone  before.  Every 
person  present  this  morning  has  had  within  the  last  twenty-nine 
generations  no  fewer  than  120,000,000  direct  ancestors,  and  these 
have  most  potentially  affected  us.  Traits  of  ancestors  far  back 
in  the  years  are  revealing  themselves  to-day  in  our  vicious  or 
virtuous  tendencies,  and  in  the  coming  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth 
century  of  our  era  men  and  women  will  be  maimed  in  moral  fibre 
because  of  defects  in  us,  or  will  reap  the  benefit  of  some  fine  grace 
of  manhood  or  womanhood  which  we  are  striving  to  develop.  It 
is  this  that  makes  life  both  so  awful  and  so  glorious — that  no  man 
lives  to  himself,  that  to  live  at  all  is  to  be  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
that  binds  the  whole  human  race  in  indissoluble  bonds.  What 
nature  loving  and  nature  interpreting  Wordsworth  sings  of 
matter  we  may  sing  of  spirit, 

"To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle ; 

Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  may  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good." 

It  is  in  illustration  of  this  thought  that  one  has  beautifully  writ- 
ten, "A  traveller  in  the  south  of  Spain,  upon  the  coming  of  night- 
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fall,  after  the  heats  of  Granada,  after  crossing  many  an  arid  plain 
and  bare  hill,  heard  the  splash  and  ripple  and  murmur  of  running 
water  by  the  side  of  the  thirsty  road.  Upon  inquiry  he  found 
that  these  were  the  irrigating  streams  whose  channels  were  cut 
five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Moors,  who  then  ruled  Granada  in 
splendor.  The  empire  of  the  Moors  has  fallen,  their  splendid 
palace  is  to-day  a  mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  but  the  streams  with 
which  they  refreshed  the  thirsty  places  and  turned  deserts  into 
gardens  still  flow  on  to  gladden  and  cheer.  So,  there  is  a  certain 
immortality  in  goodness  which  does  not  end  with  the  earthly 
close  of  a  strong,  proud,  high-minded  life,  but  rather  opens  up 
springs  and  streams  that  bring  freshness  and  fertility  through  all 
coming  time." 

Oh !  that  we  might  apprehend  this.  Microcosm  and  macrocosm 
are  strangely  one.  The  whole  social  fabric,  from  base  to  apex, 
is  a  compact  and  finely  knitted  organism.  Labor  and  capital  are 
mutually  interdependent,  and  should  be  harmoniously  co-opera- 
tive. Mr.  Carnegie  cannot  run  his  mills  at  Homestead  without 
workmen,  and  workmen  cannot  pay  house  rent  without  Mr. 
Carnegie  or  some  other  capitalist.  The  railway  magnates  cannot 
operate  cars  without  switchmen  and  dispatchers,  and  switchmen 
and  dispatchers  cannot  support  themselves  without  railway  mag- 
nates. It  is  the  law  of  society,  of  industry,  or  commerce,  of  all 
human  relations — the  law  of  intimate  connection  and  mutual 
dependence.  Surely  if  a  pagan,  standing  centuries  ago  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  natural  religion  could  nobly  say,  'T  am  a  man 
and  nothing  that  concerns  man  is  foreign  to  me,"  much  more 
earnestly  and  intelligently  should  the  same  sentiment  fill  the  soul 
of  every  follower  of  the  Christ  who  lovingly  taught,  along  with 
the  exalted  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  sympathetic  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  so  inspired  such  a  song  as  that  of  Eliot : 

"When  wilt  Thou  save  the  people, 
O  God  of  mercy,  when  ? 
The  people,  Lord,  the  people, 
Not  thrones  and  crowns  but  men! 

"Flowers  of  Thy  heart,  O  God,  are  they : 
Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds  away, 
Their  heritage  a  sunless  day. 
God  save  the  people." 
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Youiii;-  inon  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  enter  into  life  with  a  realization  of  the  great  truth 
of  the  text,  that  no  man  lives  to  himself,  and  that  each  must 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.  There  is  a  world  of  meaning 
in  the  short  sentence  of  the  eminent  Thaluck,  ''Every  service  must 
have  God  for  its  Father  if  it  have  earth  for  its  mother."  It  is  not 
insignificant  that  the  Crusader's  sword  had  a  cross-bar  hilt.  "Its 
blade  was  keener  iii  battle  because  he  could  kneel  before  it  in 
devotion."  Let  there  rest  upon  you,  gentlemen,  as  a  mantle,  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  others.  Seek  to  actualize  the 
ideal  of  Charles  Kingsley,  when  he  pleads  that  we  "do  noble 
deeds,  not  dream  them  all  day  long" ;  and  above  all  else  forget 
not  the  ideal  of  the  Quaker  poet,  when  he  sings, 

"Follow  with  reverent  step  the  good  example 
Of  Him  whose  whole  life  was  doing  good ; 
So  shall  the  whole  world  be  our  Father's  temple. 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude." 


COMMENCEMENT  ORATION. 
By  Horace  Howard  Furness,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   LITT.D. 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you,  let  me  premise  that  I  shall 
be  dry,  and  prosy;  but  be  of  comfort;  I  hope  I  shall  not  detain 
you  long,  and  shall  talk  to  you  as  familiarly  as  though  we  were 
sitting  in  my  library  and  taking  counsel  together. 

With  many  of  you  this  is  Commencement  Day, — a  serious 
occasion,  which  may  well  give  a  young  and  thoughtful  mind, 
pause.  In  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  now  'commence'  really  to 
live.  Tomorrow  the  dizzying  warfare  of  life  begins,  which  will 
not  end  until  Azrael  passes  his  hand  over  your  features,  and  they 
are  motionless  for  ever.  Until  to-day  you  have  been  care-less 
boys,  without  a  thought  of  responsibility.  Your  work  has  been 
prescribed  to  you ;  you  have  had  merely  to  obey  orders,  and  follow 
a  path  with  high  hedges  on  each  side.  This  path  and  its  protective 
hedges  are  come  this  day  to  an  end,  and  you  stand  on  the  border 
of  the  open.  'The  world  is  all  before  you  where  to  choose;* 
henceforth  you  must  hew  out  your  own  path. 
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But  you  are  young.  Thank  heaven  for  youth !  Tair  laughs 
the  morn  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows,'  when  high  courage  mantles 
youthful  brows. 

Will  you  pardon  an  old  scarred  veteran,  and  not  think  less 
of  his  manliness,  if  I  confess  that,  when,  radiant  with  confident 
hope,  you  all  advance  to  receive  your  diplomas  from  the  hand  of 
the  Provost,  the  sight  brings  'all  my  mother  to  my  eyes?'  Ah, 
how  little  those  valiant  young  feet  know  of  the  cruel  stones  in  the 
flinty  road  ahead. 

Here  are  some  verses  written  twenty  or  more  years  ago  by 
a  young  fellow  at  Harvard,  who  was  standing  then  on  the  eve  of 
graduation,  where  you  are  standing  now : 

'The  winds  and  the  waves  are  wailing, 

And  the  night  is  full  of  tears; 
And  over  my  spirit  forebodings 

Are  borne  from  the  coming  years. 

'I  fear  for  the  child-heart  in  me, 
With  its  oneness  of  faith  and  sight, 

Lest  the  glow  of  its  strong  endeavor 
Go  out  in  the  passionate  night. 

'I  fear  for  the  swift  feet  running 

Full  speed  through  the  morning  dew, 

Lest  they  fail  in  the  arid  race-course, 
With  the  goal,  unwon,  in  view. 

*I  fear  lest  the  motive  for  striving 

Is  perishing  in  the  strife; 
I  fear  lest  the  glory  of  living 

Is  darkening  in  the  Life. 

*I  fear,  and  in  dread  I  shiver, 

At  the  thought  of  the  coming  years; 

The  winds  and  the  waves  are  wailing, 
And  the  night  is  full  of  tears.' 

These  verses,  charming  in  their  youthfulness  and  simplicity, 
were  written  by  him  who  is  now  Professor  Woodberry,  and 
appeared  in  the  Harvard  Advocate;  in  the  following  week  there 
came  a  reply  by  Professor  William  Everett,  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  College  Faculty  : 

'From  beyond  the  tears  and  the  darkness. 

From  over  the  wild,  sad  sea, 
Let  the  cheer  of  thy  brother's  battle 

Ring  back,  gallant  soul,  to  thee! 
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'Still  on  through  the  midnight  of  passion, 
Let  the  star  of  thy  young  faith  guide; 

For  we  count  the  hours  till  we  see  thee 
In  manhood's  ranks  at  our  side. 

'Our  ears  are  set  for  the  ringing 

That  heralds  thy  dew-gcmmcd  feet ; 
Come,  brother,  our  mail  weighs  heavy; 
Our  nerves  wax  faint  in  the  heat. 

'Strive  on !   for  the  goal  looms  nearer 

To  us  in  the  strife  ahead ; 
Live  on !  for  our  armies  are  thinning, 
Our  brave  and  our  lovely  are  dead. 

'Then,  when  ocean  and  night  wail  dreary, 

Let  the  breath  of  the  coming  years 
Show  a  flash  of  the  red-cross  banner, — 
Waft  the  call  of  thy  brothers'  cheers !' 

See  to  it,  oh,  see  to  it,  if  you  are  wise,  that  the  *glow  of  the 
strong  endeavor  go  not  out  in  the  passionate  night!' 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  span  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  to 
human  life  you  have  lived.  The  vital  question  with  you  here  and 
now  is,  how  are  the  remaining  forty  or  fifty  years  to  be  so  dis- 
posed of,  that  at  the  close  the  retrospect  may  bring  you  serene 
content.  You  remember  Sir  William  Jones's  fine  translation  from 
the  Arabic : 

*0n  parents'  knees,  [while  yet]  a  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled. 
So  live,  that  sinking  to  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep.' 

Of  course  you  all  wish  to  be  happy.  This  is  what  we  all 
wish,  and  even  think  ourselves  very  ill  used  if  we  are  unhappy. 
By  a  blessed  provision  of  our  nature  there  is  a  certain  assured, 
inextinguishable  share  of  happiness  within  the  reach  of  every  son 
of  Adam.  It  lies  in  work,  steady,  unremitting  work.  'Man,'  says 
the  Bible,  'is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,'  but  kindly 
nature  never  wholly  deserts  her  offspring;  the  shelter  she  pro- 
vides against  these  inevitable  troubles  is, — work,  work  to  the  very 
last  day  of  life. 

With  the  knowledge  that  your  happiness  depends  on  work, 
you  are  strengthened  for  the  decision  which  to-morrow  thrusts 
upon  you.    Will  you  take  the  steerage  of  your  own  course,  and, 
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selecting  the  butt  and  sea-mark  of  your  utmost  sail,  bend  all  your 
energies  to  reach  it?  Or  will  you  aimlessly  drift,  the  sport  of 
wind  and  tide,  and  gain  your  final  haven,  water-logged,  with 
tangle  and  bitter  brine  your  only  freight? 

Ah  me ;  if  to  choose  were  all  that  is  needful !  if,  after  the 
choice  be  made,  the  goal  were  as  good  as  won !  But,  out  in  the 
world  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  so  strong,  that  even  with 
the  stoutest  heart,  we  can  barely  outride  the  storms ;  and,  should 
final  wreck  overwhelm  us,  where  lies  the  fault?  Is  it  in  the  ship, 
or  in  our  sea-craft?  If,  with  the  bravest  front,  we  are  borne 
down  in  a  fair  battle,  is  it  not  that  we  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
our  weapons?  We  have  been  attacked  in  quarters  where  we 
least  expected,  and  alas !  we  are  unprepared.  If  a  man  knows  but 
one  parade  in  fencing,  his  chances  in  a  duel  are  slim.  Ay,  there's 
the  rub !  Our  valor  has  been  great  enough,  but  our  resources  have 
been  too  few.  Here  is  the  Achilles  heel.  Here  lies  the  fatal  error. 
How  is  it  to  be  remedied?  What  provision  can  be  made  for  an 
unexpected  onset;  for  the  'occasion  sudden,'  as  my  lord  Coke 
has  it. 

Clearly  the  answer  is,  our  resources  must  be  increased. 
What  are  our  resources?  They  are  the  talents,  the  abilities  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  us ;  and  they  are  to  be  developed,  like 
all  things  else,  by  cultivation ;  and,  if  we  are  wise,  by  cultivating 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  in  our  power;  not  a  square  inch  of 
our  minds  should  lie  fallow.  The  result  of  this  cultivation  is,  if 
you  will  permit  the  tautology,  culture^  which  is  strictly  a 
process,  but  generally  understood  as  a  result.  It  is  an  object 
dearly  sought  by  all.  There  cannot  be  a  civilised  man  so  brutish 
as  to  be  willing  to  remain  uncultivated.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
certain  parable  concerning  talents  which  strikes  home  to  us  all. 

Culture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  something  reserved  only 
for  those  whose  time  is  free,  and  at  their  own  disposal.  On  the 
stern,  prosaic  lines  of  our  daily  professional  lives  culture  is 
assumed  to  be  a  superfluous  arabesque,  an  ornamental  flourish. 
Believe  me ;  this  is  not  so.  Culture  is  an  arabesque,  but  it  is  not 
superfluous.  It  is  essential  to  our  best  success  in  life,  and  is  of 
vital  and  infinite  importance  to  every  active  mind. 

Thus  you  stand  to-day.  To  some  one  pursuit  you  are  to 
devote  your  lives.  To  it  you  must  bend  all  your  energy.  To  grasp 
its  highest  rewards  you  must  strain  every  nerve.  In  it,  no 
thoroughness  can  be  too  exacting,  or  too  minute.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  you  must  be  men  of  culture, — the  wider  our 
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culture,  the  greater  arc  our  chances  of  success  in  our  chosen 
pursuit.  Wlierefore,  in  this  aspect  culture  has  actually  a  mer- 
cantile, a  downright  pecuniary  value.  It  widens  our  horizon, 
opens  new  avenues  of  thought,  quickens  our  perception,  matures 
our  judgement,  and  inspires  that  calm  composure  wherein  lies 
the  mastery  of  an  untoward  situation.  Culture  never  slumbers, 
and  never  deserts  us.  When  we  are  sore  bestead,  it  suggests 
expedients,  and  summons  to  our  side  the  sages  of  the  past.  Lo, 
these  are  some  of  the  resources  wherewith  culture  furnishes  us. 

Like  the  universal  blessings  of  Nature,  like  light,  like  air, 
like  the  warm  sun,  culture  is  free  to  all.  In  varying  degrees,  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and  highest.  Like  death,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  stately  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  (You  all  remember  the  Horatian  line,  'Mors  pulsat,' 
etc.) 

Whatever  the  rank  in  life,  whether  young  or  old,  whatever 
the  calling  or  profession,  whether  lawyers,  or  doctors,  merchants. 
Presidents  of  Corporations,  there  is  no  station  that  is  not  broad- 
ened by  culture.  No  learning  can  be  too  multifarious  for  a 
lawyer ;  no  fact  in  human  ethics  valueless  to  a  physician ;  no 
widening  of  the  scope  of  political  economy  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  merchant;  no  breath,  fresh  from  the  fields  of  literature, 
uninvigorating  to  the  country  boy  by  a  winter's  fire.  This  liberal 
culture  is  to  be  gained  by  reading,  reading,  reading;  for  which 
the  opportunities  in  this  favored  country  are  almost  the  birthright 
of  all.  By  you,  college-bred  men,  it  is  to  be  gained  by  building 
on  the  foundations  here  laid  during  your  college  course;  and 
unless  you  do  rear  a  fair  structure  on  these  foundations,  the  time 
expended  here  in  laying  them  has  been  wasted;  and  let  me  tell 
you  that,  at  the  close  of  life,  the  reflection  is  not  cheerful  which 
reveals  that  some  of  its  very  choicest  years  are  gone  for  naught, — 
'tis  a  fine  thorn  for  pillows,  and  I  wish  the  luckless  wretch  who 
tries  to  sleep  thereon,  joy  of  it. 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  Tt's  all  very  well  to  extol  culture 
to  the  skies,  and  dazzle  our  eyes  with  its  charms ;  but  how,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  are  we  to  find  time  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  human  learning?' 

Fair  and  softly,  young  sir,  when  did  I  say  that  this  same 
blessed  culture  must  be  thorough?  I  said  it  must  be  extensive; 
but  I  breathed  no  syllable  that  it  must  be  thorough  or  profound. 
For,  look  you,  in  the  youth  of  the  world,  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  entire  stock  of  all  human  knowledge?  When  the  whole 
science  of  electricity  was  comprised  in  the  solitary  fact  that  if 
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amber  be  rubbed  it  attracts  straws;  when  all  that  astronomy 
revealed  was  that  stars  were  exhalations  which  the  rising  sun 
dispersed;  when  in  all  chemistry  there  were  but  four  elements, — 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water;  and  when  no  music  was  heard  more 
ravishing  than  that  extracted  from  three  strings  stretched  across 
a  tortoise  shell,  or  than  breath  blown  through  a  reed, — then  in  that 
happy  golden  age,  every  man  was  an  encyclopaedia,  and  culture, 
thorough  and  profound,  might  be  acquired  in  an  hour, — then  any 
child  could  pluck  up  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge  by  the  roots. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that ;  we  are  now  the  heirs  of  forty  cen- 
turies, and  the  heaven  high  Sequoias  of  Mariposa  only  very 
faintly  symbolize  the  gigantic  proportions  of  that  same  present 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  concentrated  devotion  of  a  life  time 
is  demanded  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  single  tiny  twig. 

Now  if  we  are  to  follow  those  who  assert  that  we  must  be 
unflinchingly  thorough  in  all  our  reading,  this  state  of  affairs  is 
truly  distressing.  For  dear  life's  sake  we  are  forced  to  be 
thorough  in  our  one  chosen  profession,  and  yet  over  and  beyond 
all  this  we  are  told  that  we  must  be  cultivated,  thoroughly  culti- 
vated ;  whereupon  a  single  glance  at  the  present  illimitable  fields 
of  human  achievements  in  Science,  in  the  Arts,  in  Poetry,  fills  us 
with  abysmal  despair.  To  attain  to  this  culture,  at  once  thorough 
and  general,  would  require  a  lifetime  of  Hyperborean  nights  and 
days. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Where  lies  our  refuge  ?  What  solution 
is  there  to  this  terrifying  problem?  It  is  that  if  we  would  be 
cultured  we  must  be  superficial.  Ay,  it  is  even  so.  Culture,  in 
this  year  of  grace,  is  superficiality.  The  generally  cultured  man  is 
a  superficial  man.  And  why  should  we  find  anything,  appalling 
therein  ?  Can  we  not  be  superficial  and  happy  ?  Because  we  can- 
not distinguish  all  the  varieties  of  Solidago  must  we  forego  the 
charm  of  recognizing  Golden  Rod  when  it  transforms  an  autumn 
meadow  into  a  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold?  Because  we  cannot 
expound  the  theories  of  the  binary  stars,  are  we  to  forbear  to 
name  the  constellations  of  the  midnight  sky?  Shall  we  close  our 
Homer  because  we  cannot  name  the  ships  that  went  to  Troy? 
A  little  knowledge  is  not  a  dangerous  thing.  If  I  cannot,  for 
lack  of  time,  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring,  let  me,  in  heaven^s 
name,  at  least  take  a  sip. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  thoroughness,  by  reading  super- 
ficially, by  not  taking  notes,  and  by  not  finishing  one  book  to  the 
very  last  sentence  before  another  is  begun,  we  impair  our  minds, 
and  weaken  our  mental  powers.    Be  not  dismayed ;  take  courage. 
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and  be  assured  that  if  you  are  faithfully  thorough  in  one  field, 
there  is  no  danger  of  impairing  your  mind  by  being  superficial  in 
a  hundred  others.  Culture  is  not  mental  discipline;  it  is  healthy 
relaxation,  mental  expansion.  I  will  not  say  that  some  sort  of 
system  in  general  reading  is  not  beneficial,  but  it  is  wholly  second- 
ary, and  depends  much  on  the  temperament  of  the  reader.  If  you 
like  to  take  notes  it  will  do  you  good;  if  not,  it  will  make  the 
reading  distasteful.  Of  prime  importance  is  it  to  read  for  our  own 
pleasure.  The  benefit  that  flows  therefrom  will  come  unheeded 
and  unconsciously.  Unless  we  take  pleasure  in  our  reading,  not 
a  particle  of  good  shall  we  derive  from  it;  not  a  line  will  be 
assimilated;  no  more  than  food  that  is  eaten  when  we  are  not 
hungry.  To  be  consistent,  the  advocates  of  thoroughness  should 
maintain  that  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner  we  must  eat  thoroughly, 
and  finish  one  dish  before  we  touch  another;  not  a  pea  must  be^ 
tasted  before  the  last  flake  of  potato  has  been  devoured.  Does 
Nature  proffer  us  no  beauty  in  shallowness?  Do  the  shores  of  a 
lake  sink  at  once  to  its  greatest  depth  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  shallows 
that  water-lilies  make  glad  the  soul  of  man  when  they  bare  their 
heart  of  gold  to  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ? 

Is  then  this  superficial  culture  altogether  charming?  Ay, 
when  with  frank  brow  it  acknowledges  itself  to  be  as  superficial 
as  it  really  is !  But,  let  culture  once  affect  profundity,  let  it  but 
once  prank  itself  in  the  garb  of  thoroughness,  and  it  sinks  beneath 
an  honest  man's  contempt.  Woe  worth  the  day  when  you  affect 
either  in  culture,  or  in  aught  else,  to  be  other  than  what  you 
really  are !  Acknowledge  that  you  have  made  a  brave  attempt  to 
'know  everything  of  some  thing  and  something  of  everything,' 
as  the  saying  is,  and,  unabashed,  own  your  superficiality ;  confess 
your  limitations,  and,  as  the  Talmud  says :  *Teach  thy  tongue  to 
say  "I  do  not  know."  '  Then  is  your  superficial  culture  respectable 
and  admirable. 

Of  course  if  you  are  so  happily  endowed  by  Nature  that  you 
can  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge, by  all  means  fulfill  your  abnormal  mission;  the  rest  of  us 
can  only  gaze  at  you  with  envy  and  admiration,  untinged  with  any 
thought  of  possible  emulation.  We  common  folk  must  be  content 
with  thoroughness  in  one  department,  superficiality  in  all  else. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  expressing  to  the  late  Professor 
Krauth  (who  some  years  ago,  together  with  the  revered  Professor 
Allen,  lent  pre-eminent  distinction  to  this  University,)  my 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament,  a  knowledge  so  thorough  that  of 
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any  given  verse,  he  could  at  once  rehearse  the  history  of  its  lan- 
guage from  Wiclif  to  the  Authorized  Version,  and  his  reply  was : 
'My  dear  fellow,  'tis  only  a  scale  of  the  butterfly's  wing.'  Haec 
fahula  docet,  master  your  scale,  and  then,  by  superficial  culture, 
revel  in  the  irridescent  beauty  of  the  whole  butterfly  when  it 
\vaves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  its  many-coloured  wings.' 

Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  your  culture  must  be, — not 
intensive,  but  extensive;  and  that  it  is  purely  selfish,  never  for 
display,  but  for  your  own  sole  benefit;  and  that,  by  cultivating 
all  your  talents,  you  are  increasing  your  resources  for  the  'heady 
fight'  which  awaits  you  in  life,  and  that  this  cultivation  is  to  be 
won  by  reading.  Remember,  also,  that  no  specialist,  however 
eminent  and  thorough,  is,  therefore,  a  cultured  man.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  they  are  not  so ;  but  they  are  cultured  in  addition  to 
their  specialty,  not  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  books  shall  we  read? 
How  can  I  advise  you?  By  the  very  conditions  of  your  reading, 
how  can  another  person  cater  to  you?  You  are  to  read  for 
relaxation,  and  therein  you  must  follow  your  own  sweet  will; 
your  will  may  not  be  my  will.  It  is  essential, — it  is  indispensable, 
that  you  shall  enjoy  what  you  read ;  otherwise  you  will  never 
assimilate  it.  It  will  do  you  no  atom  of  good.  I  can  prescribe 
food  for  your  mind  no  more  wittingly  than  I  can  prescribe  food 
for  your  body.  I  can  tell  you  what  will  prove  generally  nutritious, 
but  there  may  be  seasons  when  you  loathe  solid  food,  and  must 
be  fed  on  gruel.  Moods  there  are  when  even  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies are  wearisome,  and  we  take  unbounded  pleasure  in  an 
Irish  Jig.  It  is  a  saying  trite  enough  that  the  bow  cannot  be  for 
ever  bent.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  you  are  pursuing 
your  chosen  profession,  the  bow  is  stretched  to  its  fullest  bent; 
when  the  bow  is  imbent,  then  culture  claims  the  hour.  Happy, 
indeed,  are  you  if  your  minds  are  in  so  healthy  a  condition  that 
you  are  always  sharp-set  for  grave,  substantial  reading;  but  you 
are  not  to  be  censured  for  seasons  when  you  find  pleasure  in  airy 
froth.  Yet  see  to  it,  I  pray  you,  that  these  seasons  be  but  few  and 
fleeting.  You  are  safe  as  long  as  you  know  that  therein  lies  no 
real  abiding  culture. 

There  is,  however,  one  field,  take  my  word  for  it,  wherein 
there  lies  immeasurable  profit.  It  is  a  realm  you  can  never 
exhaust;  it  will  widen  inimitably  every  outlook  in  life.  For  it, 
you  have  laid  the  foundations  here  in  College.  It  is  your  Latin. 
Cling  to  every  shred  of  it  that  remains  in  your  mind.  Read  the 
poets ;  let  the  prose  writers,  especially  Caesar,  be  forgotten ;  read 
Horace  for  his  infinite  charm  of  life,  of  gaiety,  of  sparkling  fun ; 
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read  Catullus,  and  fall  in  love  with  Lesbia,  and  adore  her 
sparrow,  and  lock  arms  with  Catullus  himself  in  his  love  of  home 
and  of  the  old,  familiar  furniture,  and  grieve  with  him  over  the 
bitter  loss  of  his  brother;  read  Ovid,  and  learn  the  classic  stories 
of  mythology ;  read  Propertius, — I  declare  to  you  one  of  the 
deepest  lessons  of  my  life  came  to  me  from  an  Elegy  of  Propertius. 
Read  selections  of  Martial,  whose  pungent  wit  will  make  you 
laugh  outright.  Read  with  a  translation  at  hand,  if  you  need  it. 
The  language  is,  in  this  regard,  of  secondary  importance;  in 
another  regard  it  is  of  prime  importance, — namely,  in  the  invalu- 
able help  which  its  inflections  contribute  towards  understanding 
our  own  uninflected  language;  it  ranks  in  this  respect  next  to 
Anglo-Saxon  in  importance.  Our  own  grammar  can  be  known 
thoroughly  only  by  reference  to  these  two  languages.  Marsh,  in 
his  admirable  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  says  most  truly 
that,  'the  English  student  who  has  mastered  the  Latin  may  be 
assured  that  he  has  thereby  learned  one-half  of  what  he  has  to 
learn  in  acquiring  any  continental  language.'  As  a  grammatical 
discipline,  therefore,  Latin  is  invaluable,  and  this  value  lies  in  its 
inflected  forms.  For,  as  Marsh  happily  phrases  it,  *to  parse  an 
English  sentence,  you  must  first  understand  it;  to  understand  a 
Latin  period,  you  must  first  parse  it.'  It  is  this  predominance  of 
form  over  logic  that  makes  Latin  the  universal  key  to  all 
languages. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  charm  of  Latin  writers,  I 
should  like  to  repeat  in  regard  to  Greek.  There  can  be  no  purer 
intellectual  pleasure  than  an  hour  passed  with  yEschylus,  or 
Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  or,  in  lighter  mood,  with  Aristophanes. 

Here  let  me  parenthetically  express  to  you  the  intense  pride 
for  our  dear  old  University,  wherewith  all  lovers  of  true  scholar- 
ship greeted  the  recent  performance  of  'Iphigenia,' — of  infinite 
credit  to  your  Greek  Professor  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  and 
masterly  translation,  to  your  Professor  of  Music  for  his  sympa- 
thetic rendering  of  Greek  emotion,  and  to  the  gallant  band  of 
performers,  whose  histrionic  skill  and  rare  proficiency  are  beyond 
praise.  One  such  performance  does  more  to  extend  the  high 
renown  of  this  University  as  a  seat  of  learning  than  a  whole  year 
of  successive  intercollegiate  athletic  victories  in  The  Franklin 
Field. 

It  is  said  that  Goethe  laid  down  the  rule  that  we  should  every 
day  listen  to  some  good  music,  gaze  on  some  good  picture,  and 
read  some  poetry.  This,  I  suppose,  was  his  idea  of  maintaining  a 
standard  of  culture,  and  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  moderate  list  for 
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a  German.  To  hear  good  music,  and  to  see  good  pictures,  may 
be  easier  of  accomplishment  in  Germany  than  in  this  country. 
Although,  to  be  sure,  by  way  of  music  we  can, — whistle,  and  for 
pictures,  have  we  not — the  Sunday  papers?  All  of  us,  however, 
can  daily  read  some  poetry, — a  very  potent  aid  to  culture. 

First  of  all,  and  always  at  hand,  there  is  Shakespeare, 
'Emperor,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  all  Literature,*  in  whose 
praise  it  is  rank  folly  to  utter  one  word.  Only  this :  If  there  be 
in  your  temperament  no  nerve  which  vibrates  in  response  to  what 
you  read  in  Shakespeare,  it  unquestionably  follows  that  you  are 
(I  deeply  regret  to  say  it)  an  instance  of  what  modern  physiolo- 
gists term,  hereditary  reversion ;  and  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  advice  to  give  to  you.  On  reflection,  I  think  you  had  better 
convert  all  your  belongings  into  money  and  emigrate  to  the  tropics, 
where,  every  morning,  fasting  and  on  your  knees,  you  should 
pray  for  the  development  of  a  prehensile  tail,  in  order  that  you 
may  rest  comfortably  with  your  fellows  in  an  arboreal  retreat. 

Next  after  Shakespeare  come  Milton's  Comus  and  Lycidas, 
which  penetrate  to  the  very  seat  where  poetry  is  throned,  and 
stand  unsurpassed  in  English  literature.  If  these  two  poems  do 
not  enthrall  you,  close  all  books  of  poetry, — there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  poetry  in  your  soul.  I  would  advise  you  to  devote  yourself  to 
the  thrilling  pages  of  a  City  Directory. 

It  is  unfair  to  apply  to  Paradise  Lost  what  Voltaire  is  said  to 
have  observed  with  regard  to  Dante,  that  his  fame  was  con- 
stantly increasing  because  he  was  so  little  read.  Yet  is  there  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it. 

I  think  it  likely  that  it  is  only  earnest  students  of  English 
literature,  and  a  few  sporadic,  ardent  lovers  of  Milton,  who  have 
read  every  line  of  its  Twelve  Books.  Very  many  readers  begin 
them,  and  then  skip  to  the  end.  This  is  proved  by  the  oft-quoted 
lines  which  abound  in  the  early  books  and  in  the  last,  but  are  comx- 
paratively  scanty  in  the  middle.  Understand  me,  I  am  speaking 
to  you  as  busy  men,  indulging  in  poetry  as  a  relaxation,  and  as  a 
refuge  from  the  sordid  cares  of  the  world.  I  suppose  we  all 
resemble  Charles  Lamb's  'Mrs.  Battle,'  to  whom  'whist  was  her 
business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she  came  into  the  world  to  do, — 
and  she  did  it.    She  unbent  her  mind  afterwards  over  a  book.' 

This  mention  of  Charles  Lamb  minds  me  to  say  that  if  you 
do  not  read  his  Essays,  brimming  as  they  are  with  such  quiet 
humor,  as  in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  you  cannot  be, — I  will  not 
say  men  of  culture,  but  even  half-educated. 

From  Milton  it  is  a  long  stretch,  chronologically,  but  only 
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clir()nolt\i;ically,  to  Wordsworth,  vvlio  is  inexhaustible.  Omit  his 
long  poem,  'The  Excursion,' — it  will  inexpressibly  weary  you, 
unless  you  are  an  extremely  ardent  Wordsworthian,  but  read  his 
Laodamia,  with  its  'Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,'  his  son- 
nets, which  are  as  a  modern  collection  for  number  and  perfection 
unsurpassed  in  English ;  and  above  all  read,  until  you  know  it 
by  heart,  his  immortal  Ode,  On  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  Recollections  of  our  Childhood.  No  matter  how  wearied 
you  may  be  with  the  day's  work,  or  smirched  with  the  dust  and 
grime  of  the  world's  ways,  this  Ode  will  refresh,  and  cleanse, 
and  usher  you  into  a  new  world  of  solemn,  purifying  thoughts. 

There  is  another  author  whom  I  would  commend  to  your 
earnest  consideration.      It   is   Walter   Savage   Landor.      Of  his 
Imaginary    Conversations    I    never    grow   weary.      One    of    my 
favorites  is  that  between  JEsop  and  Rhodope.    Who  JEsop  is  you 
all  know  ^ell  enough.    His  owner,  Xanthus,  has  just  purchased  a 
little  Thracian  girl,  Rhodope,  who  is  as  exquisitely  beautiful  as 
she  is  pure  and  guileless.    She  had  approached  ^sop  out  of  com- 
passion for  his  repulsive  deformity,  and  ^sop  was  attracted  by 
her  rare  beauty  and  tenderness  of  heart.     Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  in  all  literature,  even  including  the  wonderful  scene  where 
Richard  the  Third  woos  and  wins  Lady  Anne,  a  more  masterly 
portrayal  of  the  power  of  intellect  to  render  itself  so  attractive 
as  to  obliterate  all  repugnance  to  physical  ugliness.     yEsop  had 
been  telling  some  of  his  fables  wherein  beasts  are  represented  as 
talking.     Rhodope,  after  the  group  had  departed,  remonstrates, 
and  says :  'But,  ^sop,  you  should  never  say  the  thing  that  is 
untrue.'    ^sop  replies :  'We  say  and  do  and  look  no  other  all  our 
lives.'    'Do  we  never  know  better  ?'    'Yes,  when  we  cease  to  please, 
and  to  wish  it ;  when  death  is  settling  the  features,  and  the  cere- 
ments are   ready  to   render  them   unchangeable.'     'Alas !   alas !' 
'Breathe,    Rhodope,    breathe    again    those   painless    sighs ;    they 
belong  to  thy  vernal  season.     May  thy  summer  of  life  be  calm, 
thy  autumn  calmer,  and  thy  winter  never  come.'     'I  must  die 
then  earlier  ?'    ^sop  replies :  'Laodamia  died ;  Helen  died ;  Leda, 
the  beloved  of  Jupiter,  went  before.     It  is  better  to  repose  in  the 
earth  betimes  than  to  sit  up  late;  better,  than  to  cling  pertina- 
ciously to  what  is  crumbling  under  us,  and  to  protract  an  inevi- 
table fall.    We  may  enjoy  the  present  while  we  are  insensible  to 
infirmity  and  decay;  but  the  present,  like  a  note  in  music,  is 
nothing  but  as  it  appertains  to  what  is  past  and  what  is  to  come. 
There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on  this  side  of  the  grave;  there 
are  no  voices,  O  Rhodope !  that  are  not  soon  mute,  however  tune- 
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ful ;  there  is  no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passionate  love 
repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at  last/ 

But  I  should  weary  you  endlessly  were  I  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  books  which  await  your  happy,  eager  eyes.  Let 
me  merely  add  that  you  cannot,  as  you  value  the  training  of  your 
mind,  or  the  formation  of  your  character,  afford  to  overlook 
Emerson,  neither  his  poetry,  nor  his  prose.  His  poetry  has  been 
unfairly  criticised  as  lacking  in  'sensuousness'  and  as  inhar- 
monious. Setting  aside  discussion,  always  unprofitable,  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  is  any  poet  of  modern  times  whose  verses  in 
so  large  a  number  have  become  embedded  in  literature,  and 
whose  pure  melody  will  ring  for  ever  in  our  ears. 

The  last  book  I  shall  mention,  I  have  in  my  heart  to  beg  you, 
almost  on  my  knees,  to  read.  I  am  personally  under  deep  obliga- 
tions to  it.  It  bears  an  uncouth  and  affected  title,  and  abounds  in 
puerilities  and  forcible-feeble  attempts  at  humor, — the  result  of 
its  having  been  written  by  a  solitary  man  in  a  sequestered  Scotch 
village, — yet  there  are  a  score  or  two  of  pages  which  far,  far  out- 
weigh the  weakness  of  the  rest,  and  are  inestimable,  illuminating 
guides  of  life.  It  is  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus, — a  repellant  title. 
It  means  in  un-Ciceronian  Latin,  'The  Tailor  Patched  up',  or  in 
the  Elizabethan  English,  'The  Botcher  Botched.'  The  author 
assumes  that,  as  garments  cover  the  body,  so  does  the  body  cover 
the  soul ;  and  we  have  but  to  strip  off  integument  after  integument 
to  discover  the  hidden  springs  of  all  our  actions.  It  is  full  of 
cheer  for  the  timid,  of  calm  philosophy  for  the  sorrowful,  of 
incentive  for  the  sluggish,  and  all  administered  with  rugged  vigor, 
interspersed  with  passages  of  tenderest  pathos.  Read  it,  read  it, 
read  it. 

I  find  I  began  an  enumeration  of  books  of  poetry,  but  have 
mentioned  two  or  three  of  prose.  As  an  offset  to  'Sartor  Resar- 
tus' in  prose,  let  me  recommend  as  poetry  Carlyle's  'French  Revo- 
lution.' It  does  not  affect  to  be  poetry;  it  is  written  as  prose; 
nevertheless  it  is,  in  fact,  a  prose  epic,  and,  as  such,  of  fascinating 
interest  from  beginning  to  end.  As  a  coherent,  trustworthy  his- 
tory, it  is  not,  I  fear,  a  success. 

These  few  books  which  I  have  thus  mentioned  belong  to  only 
one  department  of  culture,  and  culture  must  be  as  many-sided  as 
we  have  the  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  is  the  realm 
of  science,  wherein,  perforce,  we  must  be  superficial.  How  can 
we  possibly  be  thorough  therein  when,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
radio-activity  blows  away  like  chaff  the  whole  atomic  theory  and 
dissipates  the  conservation  of  energy? 
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After  all,  culture  does  not  depend  upon  tiie  number  of  books 
we  read,  but  rather  on  the  variety,  the  quality,  and  on  our  power 
of  assimilation.  The  variety  need  give  no  trouble.  The  quality 
may  be  safely  left  to  your  own  judgement.  You  are  young  men 
grown,  not  callow  youths.  You  appreciate  the  earnestness  of 
life.  No  one  in  these  days  can  truthfully  plead  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  those  who  stand  on  the  mountain  tops  of  literature. 
Of  more  importance  than  either  variety  or  quality  is  our  power  of 
assimilation.  By  a  beneficent  gift  of  nature,  this  power  of  assimi- 
lation grows  by  what  it  feeds  on;  it  is  strengthened  by  exercise. 
The  more  we  read,  the  more  we  can  read. 

Hereupon  follows  an  inevitable  result  from  culture,  which, 
setting  aside  all  other  benefits  accruing  from  it,  would  alone 
justify  our  devotion.  It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  worth  many 
a  sacrifice  to  obtain.  By  living  in  daily  communion  with  great 
writers,  by  weighing  their  words,  by  tracing  their  meaning,  by 
analyzing  their  thoughts,  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that 
we  shall  ourselves  become  more  accurate  in  language,  more  fas- 
tidious in  the  use  of  words,  nicer  in  the  turns  of  expression. 
Whatsoever  is  loose,  or  slovenly,  or  vulgar  on  a  printed  page  will 
jar  and  grate  the  nerves  like  the  filing  of  a  saw.  When  our  nerves 
become  thus  sensitive  in  reading,  be  very  sure  that  the  day  of  our 
own  reformation  in  speaking  and  writing  is  dawning.  The  faults 
we  see  in  others  will  prove  warnings  to  ourselves.  Carlyle  says 
that  'the  situation  in  life  that  has  not  its  ideal  was  never  yet  occu- 
pied by  man.'  It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  situation,  no 
station,  no  occasion  in  life  that  good,  accurate  English  does  not 
adorn,  and  there  is  besides  no  more  unerring  test  of  culture. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that,  were  a  man  to  go  by  chance  at 
the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a  shed  to  shun  a  shower,  he 
would  be  impressed  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  in  the  company  of  an  extraordinary  man.  Of  course  a 
large  share  of  this  note-worthiness  was  due  to  Burke's  remarkable 
powers  of  conversation,  but  a  portion  was  due  to  the  exquisite 
nicety  and  exactness  of  his  language. 

What  is  good  English?  It  is  the  exact,  accurate  expression 
of  our  ideas.  If  we  think  clearly,  we  shall  write  clearly.  This 
faculty  of  clear  thinking  is  innate  in  some  people,  and  almost 
instinctively  they  write  good  English.  Such  an  one  was  John 
Bunyan,  whose  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  model  of  good,  simple, 
direct  English. 

No  two  words  are  exactly  alike,   and  the  clearer  are  our 
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thoughts,  the  more  fastidious  do  we  become  in  selecting  the 
expression  which  most  nearly  interprets  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, endlessly  study  the  exact  meanings  of  v/ords,  we  shall  then 
instinctively  avoid  all  slang  colloquialisms,  not  because  they  are 
colloquialisms,  but  because  they  are  undefined,  with  meanings 
utterly  unsettled. 

Let  a  slang  word  be  clearly  defined,  and  possess  a  shade  of 
meaning  possessed  by  no  other  word,  then  gradually  the  slime  of 
the  gutter  is  washed  away,  and  it  is  admitted  to  respectability. 
Indeed,  it  is  from  such  words  and  phrases  that  our  language  in 
a  large  measure  obtains  its  growth.  But,  remember,  these  words 
must  not  take  the  place  of  old  words ;  if  they  merely  supplant 
old  words,  they  should  be  incontinently  killed  for  their  useless- 
ness,  like  donate  for  the  unimpeachable  'give';  unique  for 
'unparalleled,'  and  that  very  vile  phrase,  it  goes  without  saying, 
for  'it  is  needless  to  say,'  and  dozens  of  others.  In  the  use  of 
good  irreproachable  English  you  can  have  no  better  authority 
than  the  Bible,  whose  words  and  phrases  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  entered  into  the  very  life  and  soul  of  us  all. 

An  accurate  use  of  words  makes  good  English ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of  sentences 
make  elegant  English  (observe  I  use  'elegant'  in  its  Latin  deriva- 
tive sense  of  choice,  select,  tasteful).  For  this  no  simple,  explicit 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  Its 
nature  is  too  complex ;  it  certainly  depends  largely  upon  a  rhyth- 
mical ear,  and  is  with  some  a  heaven-descended  gift;  with  others 
it  is  acquired  only  by  long  and  painful  practice.  Everyone  is 
sensible  of  it ;  few  can  be  trusted  to  analyze  it.  But  this  one  fact 
is  certain :  it  invariably  betrays  the  company  we  keep.  Our 
choicest  English  will  always  reveal  our  closest  companions.  If 
you  are  wise,  and  care  to  speak,  write,  and  think  good,  sterling 
English,  you  will  be  careful  to  select  your  company.  We  are  like 
moths,  which  assume  the  color  of  the  garment  they  fret. 

But  you  have  listened  long  enough.  I  must  quote  to  you, 
as  my  closing  words,  a  passage  from  Sydney  Smith's  Lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy.  (Ah!  what  an  inestimable  book  it  is!  full 
of  wit  and  wisdom!)  The  passage  is  exactly  in  harmony  with 
what  I  have  attempted  to  urge  upon  you,  and  is,  withal,  one  of  the 
finest  outbursts  of  eloquence  that  I  know  of  anywhere.  It  is  as 
follows : 

^Some  men  may  be  disposed  to  ask  :  "Why  conduct  my  under- 
standing with  such  endless  care?    What  is  the  use  of  so  much 
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knowledge?"  What  is  the  use  of  so  iiiiicli  knowledj^e? — what  is 
the  use  of  so  mueh  hfe? — what  are  we  to  do  with  the  seventy 
years  of  existenee  allotted  to  us? — and  how  are  we  to  live  them 
out  to  the  last?  I  solemnly  declare  that,  but  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  I  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger  and 
ditcher  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man  here 
present ;  for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians 
burn  in  the  mountains, — it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is  immortal, 
and  not  to  be  quenched !  Upon  something  it  must  act  and  feed, — 
upon  the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of 
polluting  passions.  Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your 
understanding,  love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement 
love,  with  a  love  co-eval  with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love  inno- 
cence,— love  virtue, — love  purity  of  conduct, — love  that  which,  if 
you  are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify  the  blind  fortune  which  has 
made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it  justice, — love  that  which,  if  you 
are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respectable,  and  make  the  proud- 
est feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the  meanness  of  your  fortunes, — love 
that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you, — 
which  will  open  to  you  the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the  bound- 
less regions  of  conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the  cruelty,  the 
injustice,  and  the  pain  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer  world, — 
that  which  will  make  your  motives  habitually  great  and  honorable, 
and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very 
thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud !  Therefore  if  any  young  man 
here  have  embarked  his  life  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go 
on  without  doubting  or  fearing  the  event ; — let  him  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the  darkness 
from  which  she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around 
her,  by  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want 
and  sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train;  but  let  him 
ever  follow  her  as  the  angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  Genius 
of  his  life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day, 
and  exhibit  him  to  the  world  comprehensive  in  acquirements, 
fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reasoning, 
prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows,  in  all  the  relations  and  in 
all  the  offices  of  life.' 
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PRESENTATIONS  FOR  HONORARY  DEGREES. 
By  the  Public  Orator,  J.   Levering  Jones,   Esq. 

Mr.  Provost^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  Felix  Emmanuel  Schel- 
LiNG ;  because  he  has  been  studying  for  twenty  years  in  the  classic 
gardens  of  the  Elizabethan  Era,  gathering  intellectual  honey  from 
its  immortal  literature,  and  dispensing  its  sweetness  to  his  own 
age.  This  distinguished  Professor  of  History  and  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  interpreted  the 
poetry  and  dramatic  verse  that  followed  the  advent  of  Spenser, 
not  as  one  responsive  simply  to  exquisite  sentiment,  or  to  the 
cadence  of  graceful  measures;  but  as  one  who  had  lived  in  the 
glorious  period  of  the  Renaissance,  sensitive  to  its  romantic  and 
political  conditions,  until  his  nature  had  become  attuned  to  the 
poetic  spirit  which  swept  irresistibly  over  England,  creating  Mar- 
lowe, and  Shakespeare,  and  Jonson. 

Intense  in  thought  and  trenchant  in  analysis.  Professor  Schel- 
ling  owes  his  eminence  as  a  critical  writer  to  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  events 
of  history  to  the  development  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  marshaling  of  armies,  the  calamities  of  war,  and  all 
parades  of  power,  are  to  him  merely  physical  expressions  of  a 
period,  or  of  a  people,  into  which  he  looks  to  trace,  if  possible,  the 
evolution  of  the  mind  towards  letters,  refinement  and  civilization. 
A  poem  to  him,  therefore,  is  often  not  the  rhythmic  cry  of  a  single 
soul,  but  the  voice  of  a  whole  people  breaking  from  silence  into 
the  surrounding  air,  disclosing  a  nation's  hopes  and  aspirations. 

History  and  poetry  are  hence  debtors  to  his  large  under- 
standing and  noble  method  of  literary  criticism,  and  the  Univer- 
sity— grateful  that  an  accomplished  scholar  has  loyally  wrought 
in  her  service. 

Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 


We  have  invited  to  be  present  here  to-day  William  Mans- 
field Groton  ;  because  he  is  a  noble  example  of  a  wise  theologian 
learned  in  all  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
whose  heart  pulsates  with  love  of  mankind.     He  drew  a  sturdy 
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vigor  of  character  from  his  New  England  ancestry;  his  learning 
from  fair  Harvard,  the  gracious  mother  of  colleges ;  his  purpose 
to  enter  the  ministry  from  a  laudable  impulse  to  serve  God  and 
man.  Gifted  with  a  cultivated  eloquence  and  strong  persuasive 
power,  he  has  more  than  discoursed  upon  religion  and  defined  the 
relations  of  men  to  it.  As  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School,  he  is  moulding  human  character,  imbuing  it  with  lofty 
conceptions  of  living.  Distinguished  by  simplicity  of  manner, 
directness  of  speech,  and  elevation  of  ideas,  he  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church  not  by  philosophical  discussion  nor 
elaborate  argument,  but  through  the  words  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  Master  in  the  immortal  Sermon  upon  the  Mount.  He 
teaches  that  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  need  not  cor- 
rupt morals  nor  warp  character;  that  religion  is  not  a  cloak  for 
occasion,  but  the  garment  we  should  always  wear.  He  fortifies  the 
soul  by  making  it  familiar  with  great  principles,  so  that  the  mind, 
habituated  to  reflect  nobly,  may  assist  the  body  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations of  life.  There  is  no  art  in  his  method,  no  display  in  his 
address,  no  claim  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  Youth  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  drawn  under  his  leadership  by  the  magnetism  of 
his  virtues;  men  yield  to  his  judgment,  for  it  is  illuminated  by 
truth ;  wealth  responds  to  his  appeal,  for  it  recognizes  the  wisdom 
of  his  benefactions.  Thus  living,  thus  building,  thus  serving,  he 
exerts  a  momentous  influence  that  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  and 
commend. 

Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 


We  have  here  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  now  call 
before  you,  Jesse  Young  Burk  :  As  a  clergyman,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  *'  'mid  toils  and  duties  manifold,"  he  has  remained  the 
unpretentious  scholar,  seeking  knowledge  in  the  twilight  of  great 
libraries,  from  birds,  and  trees,  and  whispering  wind,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  that  it  might  be  utilized  for  others.  No  question 
of  personal  gain  or  advancement  has  ever  disturbed  his  unselfish 
labors.  He  has  employed  a  rare  and  discriminating  literary  art  to 
disseminate  humane  and  generous  ideas,  carelessly  omitting  to 
gather  into  a  casket  the  sparkling  jewels  that  have  fallen  from  his 
suggestive  brain,  but  scattering  them  with  royal  profusion,  not 
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thinking  of  his  ownership.  Beneath  the  surface  of  his  unob- 
trusive nature  meanwhile  has  dwelt  a  penetrating  and  reflective 
mind,  familiar  with  the  inspiring  events  of  history,  and  acutely 
comprehending  the  complex  movements  of  our  social  and  intel- 
lectual life.  But  it  is  not  alone  for  his  learning,  his  philosophical 
perception,  his  religious  teaching,  or  his  services  to  the  University 
that  he  is  here  accorded  honor;  it  is  especially  for  his  pure  and 
exalted  character  that  he  has  held  "unspotted  before  the  world." 
His  life  has  been  dedicated  to  good  deeds.  He  has  been  tolerant 
of  human  weakness  in  many;  gentle,  courageous,  indomitable 
himself. 

Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 


We  have  invited  to  be  present  to-day  William  Crawford 
GoRGAS^  whose  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  which  have  ever  been  conferred  upon  mankind.  As 
a  result  of  the  investigations  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
government  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  Havana,  it 
was  proved  that  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever  is  due  solely  to  a 
certain  species  of  mosquito.  In  a  happy  hour  Major  Gorgas  was 
appointed  chief  sanitary  officer  of  that  city.  He  devoted  him- 
self at  once  to  the  extirpation  of  the  cause  of  the  fatal  fever. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  commenting  upon  the  remarkable 
result  that  followed  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  this  deadly 
disease  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  declared : 

'The  brilliant  character  of  this  achievement,  its  inestimable 
value  to  mankind,  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  constant  apprehension, 
demand  special  recognition  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

A  contest  with  malignant  bacteria  where  the  battlefields  are 
the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart;  but  Colonel 
Gorgas  was  undaunted,  and  in  the  two  years  of  his  sway,  by  his 
skill,  his  resources,  his  vigilance  and  consummate  thoroughness, 
was  triumphant.  Yellow  fever,  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  tropics, 
has  been  virtually  banished  from  Havana.  A  sanitary  victory  so 
complete,  so  swift,  and  on  so  grand  a  scale,  is  unparalleled. 
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Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  liiiii  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sciknce. 


We  have  invited  to  be  i)resent  to-day  Francis  PKiiSTON  Vi:n- 
ABLE,  who  is  distributing,  with  beneficent  hand,  the  wealth  of  talent 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God  and  enriched  by  his  own  industry. 
He  has  studied  the  composition  of  matter  in  the  famous  schools 
of  two  continents,  mastered  the  stable  and  volatile  elements  of 
the  material  world,  and  crystallized  into  written  form  the  results 
of  his  experiments  and  observations.  These  permanent  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  chemistry  identify  his  name  with  aca- 
demic education  and  the  supreme  art  of  teaching.  Chosen,  in 
1900,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  ascended 
from  definitions  and  studies  in  chemistry  to  the  loftier  considera- 
tion of  the  mental  and  moral  phenomena  revealed  in  the  youth 
confided  to  his  guidance  and  authority.  He  has  brought  to  the 
performance  of  his  delicate  and  responsible  duties  the  inspiring 
qualities  of  the  heroic  Arnold,  the  precepts  and  culture  of  Horace 
Mann.  He  recognizes  that  men,  to  be  great,  must  grow  contem- 
poraneously in  character  and  knowledge.  He  is  fortunate  in  an 
environment  that  is  aglow  with  splendid  and  historic  memories. 
From  the  Revolution  the  South  has  been  the  encouraging  patron 
of  literature.  Eloquence,  poetry  and  romance,  have  flourished  in 
its  genial  and  chivalric  atmosphere.  It  has  inherited  the  blood  of 
the  Cavalier,  the  Huguenot  and  the  Scotchman.  The  children  of 
these  three  virile  races  will,  happily,  in  the  future,  be  enlightened 
by  his  instruction  and  ennobled  by  his  example. 

Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


We  have  asked  to  come  before  you  to-day  Charles  Doolittle 
Walcott,  because  he  has  contributed  to  the  cause  of  science  a  life- 
time of  arduous  labor.  In  his  profound  study  of  geology  and  its 
kindred  sciences,  he  has,  in  some  directions,  unrolled  the  physical 
world  as  a  scroll,  so  that  all  men  may  read  the  characters  written 
thereon.  There  have  been  no  limits  to  his  energy,  no  barriers  he 
has  not  overcome  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  research.  He  has  been 
an  impassioned  and  indefatigable  lover  of  his  subject.  Man  is 
wonderful,    in   his   estimation,    and   his    works    marvelous ;    but 
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neither,  however  alluring,  has  been  the  theme  of  his  thoughts  or 
the  subject  of  his  investigation.  He  has  concentrated  his  attention 
upon  the  material  world,  the  sarcophagus  of  unnumbered  races 
and  species;  and,  in  his  enthusiastic  survey  of  its  slow,  majestic 
movements,  its  eventful  history,  has  almost  endowed  it  with  being. 

His  admirable  monograph  upon  the  trilobite,  the  beautiful 
rock-imprisoned  crustacean  of  a  far-distant  age,  remains  un- 
equaled.  The  fauna  of  many  periods  have  received  his  atten- 
tion, and  have  been  reconstructed  through  his  discoveries.  He 
has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  scientific  instinct  joined  with  a 
vivid  imagination.  His  descriptions  seem  to  reanimate  ancient 
forms  of  life,  and  under  the  magic  of  his  vigorous  pen  rare,  four- 
footed  things,  and  creatures  strange  troop  before  us. 

He  fortunately  unites  to  the  quality  of  patient  and  untiring 
research  the  faculty  of  efficient  organization,  and  in  this  connection 
his  work  as  head  of  the  National  Museum  in  classification  and 
arrangement  has  been  most  notable. 

He  has  entered  an  expanding  and  magnificent  field  of  effort 
as  an  officer  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  He  will  be  sustained  in 
his  work  by  the  unlimited  resources  and  public  spirit  of  its  munifi- 
cent founder,  and  through  his  talents  and  industry,  taking  advan- 
tage of  new  opportunities,  will  confer  additional  benefits  upon 
his  fellow-men. 

Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


We  have  invited  to  be  present  John  Grimes  Walker: 

"One  controlled 
By  no  mob's  haste, 
Nor  swayed  by  gods  of  gold; 
Whom  dreams  can  hurry  not, 
Nor  doubts  retard," 

and  there  have  come  to  him  in  consequence,  thrilling  adventures, 
high  official  station,  and  the  trust  and  affection  of  his  countrymen. 
Through  his  remarkable  career  he  has  moved  in  the  current  of 
imposing  events.  He  was  with  Farragut  when  his  fleet  forced  a 
passage  by  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  struggling  for  the  control 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  thus  educated  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  great  waterways  to  the  commerce  of  a  nation. 
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From  1885,  when  ho  was  inslruniciital  in  the  preservation  of  the 
transit  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  our  government  has 
listened  with  deference  to  his  views  upon  the  international  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  difficult  task  of  uniting  two  vast  oceans,  until 
now,  as  a  Rear  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  President 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  he  has  become,  with  his  force 
of  character,  wide  knowledge  and  unerring  judgment,  one  of  the 
potential  factors  in  the  creation  of  a  new  highway  for  the  sea 
trade  of  the  world. 

He  has  commanded  many  squadrons,  and  the  record  of  his 
experiences,  as  he  has  coursed  with  them  through  great  waters 
and  touched  at  imperial  cities,  is  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Navy.  Unsurpassed  in  his  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Union,  swift  upon  occasion  to  enforce  the  rights  of  its 
flag,  courageous  and  decisive  in  emergencies  that  have  tested  his 
tact  and  diplomacy,  wherever  he  has  gone,  whatever  the  great 
appointments  he  has  held,  he  has  always  maintained  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  his  country,  and  added,  by  his  merits  and  achieve- 
ments, to  her  power  and  renown. 

Therefore  do  we,  the  Trustees,  present  him  to  the  Provost 
that  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
Credentiais  of  Candidates. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  held  its  fourth  formal  session  for 
the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1903,  in  the  Faculty  Room,  College 
Hall,  the  Provost  being  in  the  chair. 

Ten  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  presented  to 
the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the  department 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending  the  candidates  for  the 
Master's  Degree.    Their  names  follow: 

Master  of  Arts. 
R    Grant  Bennett,  A.  B.   (Franklin  College,  1893),  B.  S.  (Swarthmore, 
1897). 
Chemistry. 
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John  Linton  Carver,  B.  L.  (Swarthmore,  1893). 

English  Literature  and  English  Philology. 
Anna  Laurie  Derr,  A.  B.  (Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  1898).  : 

Romanic  and  Germanic  Languages. 
Henry  Fox,  B.  S.  in  Biology  (Pennsylvania,  1895). 

Zoology  and  Botany. 
Edith  Dabele  Kast,  A.  B.  (Marietta  College,  1902). 

Mathematics  and  Arts. 
Sidney  Jose  Osborn,  A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1902). 

Chemistry. 
Allen  Anders  Seipt,  B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1900). 

Germanics  and  Pedagogy. 
Ralph  Ogden  Smith,  B.  S.  (Rutgers,  1902). 

Chemistry. 
Frank  Smyth,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1902). 

Chemistry. 
Edward  Bright  Vedder,  Ph.  B.  (Rochester,  1893). 

Zoology. 

Miss  Fobs  failed  to  present  herself  before  the  Faculty.  It 
was  upon  motion  resolved  that  her  credentials  be  read  in  absentia. 

The  Dean  laid  before  the  Faculty  a  statement  from  the  physi- 
cian in  attendance  upon  Alfred  Belden  Rice,  certifying  that  he 
was  unable  by  reason  of  illness  to  appear  in  person.  It  was  upon 
motion  resolved  that  Mr.  Rice's  credentials  be  read  in  absentia. 

Master  of  Science. 
Murray  Blaine  Herman,  A.  B.  (Susquehanna  University,  1901). 
Chemistry. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  all 
those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-eight  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  individually.  Each 
one  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  member  of  the  Group  Com- 
mittee under  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  taken  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  the  candidate's  academic  life,  and 
an  outline  of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case, 
after  the  credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether 
any  member  of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  the 
candidate  or  of  the  presenter.    The  candidate  then  withdrew,  and 
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the  presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  h'aciilty 
recommend  the  cancHdatc  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  de^^rce 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  "aye." 

At  the  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  May  14,  1903, 
one  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosopliy,  Mr. 
William  Thomas  Taggart,  was  presented  to  the  Faculty.  His 
credentials  were  accepted  and  he  was  recommended  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  that  degree. 

Note. — The  credentials  which  were  submitted  to  the  Faculty  in  behalf  of  the  twenty- 
two  candidates  above  mentioned  are  appended,  printed  in  full. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  resident  work  pursued  by  the  candidate  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  "standard  courses."  By  this  is  meant  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  a 
week  of  lecture  or  seminary  work  for  one  year.  All  recommendations  for  the  higher 
degrees  must  originate  with  the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate 
has  been  pursuing  his  work.  The  Group  Committee  cannot  recommend  a  candidate  for 
the  Master's  degree  who  has  not  completed  twelve  standard  courses,  nor  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  one  who  has  not  completed  twenty-four  standard  courses.  The  aim  of  this  require- 
ment is  to  ensure  the  candidate's  having  had  in  the  first  case  at  least  one,  and  in  the  second 
at  least  two,  full  academic  years  of  resident  work  as  a  foundation  for  the  private  reading 
and  research  which,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Doctor's  degree,  constitutes  the  more 
important  part  of  his  work.  But  no  student  can  acquire  the  right  to  claim  of  his  Group 
Committee  recommendation  for  a  higher  degree  by  formal  compliance  with  prescribed 
conditions.  The  decision  of  the  Group  Committee  is  reached  only  after  an  exhaustive 
consideration  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  candidate's  fitness  for  the  degree  in  question. 


Professor  Rennert,   Presenter. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BACON  was  bom  in  New  York,  May  20,  1875-  After  spending 
the  five  years  i88g-i894  at  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  he  entered  the  Freshman 
Class  of  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1894,  and  received  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  1899,  having  lost  one  year  by  reason  of  illness.  He  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison 
Scholarship  in  Romanic  Languages,  and  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1899,  electing  his  major  and  one  minor  in  the  field  of  Romanic  Languages  and  the 
other  minor  in  Latin.  In  1900-01  he  received  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  the  same  subject, 
and  pursued  graduate  work  for  three  consecutive  years.  For  the  year  1902-03  he  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence.  He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-four  standard  courses  of 
resident  work,  and  has  passed  the  required  written  examinations  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Professor  Rennert,  Professor  Easton  and  Assistant  Professor  Gudeman. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "An  Essay  Upon  the  Life  and  Dramatic  Works  of 
Dr.  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan."     The  thesis  is  now  in  press. 

Dr.  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan  is  an  important  figure  among  the  Spanish  dramatists  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  in  consequence 
several  of  his  plays  exhibit  unmistakable  traces  of  Lope's  style  and  method. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  Montalvan  deserves,  he  has  been  strangely  neglected. 
But  few  of  his  dramas  have  been  analyzed  at  all,  and  practically  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  What  little  we  know  of  his  dramatic  works  is  found  in  the  Literary 
Histories  of  Schaeflfer  and  of  Schack,  and  their  brief  accounts  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  examined  forty  of  his  plays.  His  analyses  and  criticism  of  these 
dramas  will  prove  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  anyone  desiring  to  treat  the 
works  of  any  other  Spanish  dramatist,  or  to  write  a  critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Theatre. 
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The  thesis  consists  of  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  life  of  the  author; 
the  second  offers  an  appreciation  of  his  style.  In  the  third  are  given  the  plots  of  six 
representative  dramas,  two  each  from  the  "Capa  y  Espada"  and  "Heroica"  classes,  and 
one  each  from  the  two  religious  classes,  the  "Comedia  Devota"  and  "Comedia  de  Santos." 
Part  fourth  contains  a  detailed  criticism  of  each  play  found  in  the  third  part,  and  where 
possible,  the  source  or  model  of  Montalvan's  play  is  given. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

H.  A.  Rennert, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  D.  B.  Shumway,  Presenter. 

JOHN  ARCHIBALD  BOLE  was  bom  at  Sandy  Creek,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  June 
26,  1869.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and 
in  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Geneva  College,  from  which  college  he  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1888.  Between  1891  and  1895  he  spent  two  years  as  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  one  semester  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
From  1895-97  he  taught  Languages  at  Beaver  College.  From  1897-99  he  taught  Latin 
and  German  in  the  Beaver  High  School.  From  1899-1901  he  was  instructor  in  German  at 
Syracuse  University.     He  spent  the  summers  of  1895  and  1899  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1901,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics,  electing  as  a  major  Germanics,  and  as 
minors.  Old  Norse  and  European  History.  After  one  year  of  resident  work  he  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence,  and  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  German  in  the  Eastern  District 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  position  which  he  now  holds. 

He  has  received  credit  for  nine  standard  courses  representing  the  work  pursued  at 
Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  of  fifteen  and  one-half  courses  representing 
the  work  pursued  in  this  University,  a  total  of  twenty-four  and  one-half.  He  has  passed 
formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted  by  Professor 
Learned,  Professor  Cheyney,  and  Assistant  Professor  Shumway. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Harmony  Society,  a  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  German-American  Culture."  He  has  deposited  with  the  Executive  Committee  a  guar- 
antee for  its  printing. 

The  Harmony  Society  was  formally  organized  in  1805  by  George  Rapp,  a  German 
pastor,  and  a  body  of  his  former  parishioners  who  had  followed  him  to  America  in  order 
to  find  greater  freedom  in  putting  their  social  and  economic  theories  into  practice.  The 
society  attained  great  material  prosperity,  and  was  for  years  a  leading  factor  in  the 
industrial  development  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  communities.  But  for 
various  reasons,  among  which  the  adoption  of  celibacy  was  not  the  least,  the  community 
has  decayed,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  course  of  dissolution.  Mr.  Bole  gives  an  approxi- 
mately exhaustive  study  of  the  origin  of  the  society,  the  tenets  of  its  founders,  its  develop- 
ment and  its  decline. 

Mr.  Bole  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Daniel  B.  Shumway, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


Dr.  James  T.  Young,  Presenter. 

HENRY  REED  BURCH  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Febmary  s,  1876.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  the  Central  High  School  in 
1893,  and  from  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  1894.     After  pursuing  work  as  a  special  student 
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from  i8o6  to  iSoo  '\n  tlio  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Senior  Class  of  the  College  in  the  latter  year,  and  received  the  dcRrce  of  B.  S.  in 
Economics,  looo.  He  re-entered  the  Department  of  l^hilosophy.  October  20,  iqco,  electing 
his  major  in  Political  Science,  and  his  minors  in  Sociology  and  Economics,  and  has  remained 
in  resident  work  for  three  consecutive  years.  He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.,  April  14,  IQ03. 

He  has  received  credits  for  thirty-seven  standard  courses.  He  has  passed  formal 
written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  and  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled 
"Conditions  AflfectinR  the  Suffrage  in  Colonies."  The  thesis  has  been  printed,  and  250 
copies  have  been  delivered  to  the  Dean. 

It  is  a  discussion  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  ability 
of  a  colonial  people  for  self-Rovemment.  The  right  to  vote,  being  the  basis  of  self-govern- 
ment, is  made  the  centre  of  the  discussion.  The  factors  or  conditions  are  treated  from  two 
distinctly  different  standpoints:  (i)  from  the  economic  and  (2)  from  the  political  point 
of  view. 

Under  this  twofold  aspect,  a  study  is  made  of  the  conditions  in  the  English  colonies 
of  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  and  Jamaica,  in  order  to  discover  what  an  experienced  colonizing 
nation  has  succeeded  in  actually  accomplishing.  The  conditions  in  the  American  depen- 
dencies of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  are  then  examined. 

In  taking  up  the  economic  conditions  in  all  these  colonies,  an  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  general  social  condition  of  the  population,  its  racial  make-up,  its  economic  status, 
and  its  degree  of  education  and  political  intelligence,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the 
people  may  be  permitted  to  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  in  considering  the  political  conditions 
an  investigation  is  made  of  the  provisions  of  the  colonial  government  which  tend  to  modify 
the  power  of  the  electors.  The  means  employed  to  prevent  a  liberal  franchise  from  leading 
to  political  mismanagement  are  here  examined. 

Mr.  Burch  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

S.  N.  Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


Dr.  James  T.  Young,  Presenter. 

CHRISTIAN  CARL  CARSTENS  was  bom  at  Bredstadt,  Schleswig,  Germany,  April  2, 
1869.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1874,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Davenport,  la.,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1886.  He  entered  Iowa  College  as  a 
Freshman  in  1887,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1891.  For  the  next  eight 
years  he  served  as  principal  of  various  High  Schools  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  taught 
in  them  Latin,  American  History,  and  Civics. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  September  29,  1899, 
electing  his  major  in  Sociology  and  his  minors  in  Economics  and  Political  Science.  The 
following  Commencement  he  received  the  degree  A.  M.  In  the  year  1900  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  and  has  held  this 
position  for  the  past  three  years.  During  these  years  he  has  also  continued  his  graduate 
work;  was  admitted  to  the  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  March  31,  1903;  and  has 
received  credit  for  twenty-four  standard  courses.  He  has  passed  formal  written  examina- 
tions in  his  major  and  minors  conducted  by  Professor  Patten,  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay 
and  Professor  Rowe. 

He  has  completed  a  thesis  entitled  "Endowments;  a  Study  of  Certain  American 
Bequests,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  publication  satisfactory  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  charitable  trusts  of  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  City  Trusts,  though  to  no  great 
extent  obsolete,  havq  caused  embarrassment  to  their  administrators.  They  are  as  follows: 
Three  for  Hospitals;  three  for  House  of  Correction  and  Almshouse;  four  for  Schools; 
three  for  Medals;  two  for  Loans;  nineteen  for  Fuel,  Food  and  Clothing;  five  for  Miscel- 
laneous Purposes. 
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Fuel  funds  have  lacked  the  safeguard  of  careful  inquiry.  Loans  are  largely  nijt  in 
demand,  schools  are  best  public,  while  doles  are  vicious.  AH  require  business  methods 
and  charitable  experts. 

Gifts  that  no  longer  fit  the  times  should  be  applied  as  nearly  as  possible  {cy  pres)  in 
conformity  with  the  donors'  intention.  New  endowments  should  be  in  the  form  of  twenty- 
five  year  annuities,  and  charities  that  have  proved  their  worth  should  expect  to  depend 
upon  new  endowments  and  subscriptions. 

Instead  of  doles,  endowed  primary  schools,  old  people's  homes  and  fuel  funds,  we 
should  substitute  trade  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  a  placing  out  system  for  old 
people,  and  an  endowed  theatre. 

A  summary  of  the  City  Trusts  and  the  financial  history  of  a  few  of  the  trusts  is  appended. 

Mr.  Carstens  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  Faculty  by  his  Group  Committees  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

S.  N.  Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine   Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


Professor  E.  G.  Conklin,   Presenter. 

DANA  BRACKENRIDGE  CASTEEL  was  bom  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  May  15,  1877. 
After  passing  through  the  public  schools  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  spending  two  years 
at  Duquesne  College,  Pittsburg,  he  entered  in  1895  the  Freshman  Class  of  Allegheny 
College  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1899.  He  spent  the  following  year, 
1899-1900,  as  Instructor  in  Zoology,  and  as  a  graduate  student  in  Zoology  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  that  institution  in  1900. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University  on  September  27,  1900, 
electing  his  major  in  Zoology,  and  his  minors  in  Botany.  He  has  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  graduate  work  for  three  consecutive  years,  and  during  the  last  of  these  years,  1902-1903, 
has  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Zoology. 

He  has  received  credit  for  thirty-four  standard  courses  pursued  in  this  University, 
exclusive  of  those  pursued  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

He  has  passed  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted  by 
Professor  Conklin,  Professor  Macfarlane,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr.  Harshberger, 
has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Cell-Lineage  and  Early  Larval  Development  of 
Fiona  marina,  a  Nudibranch  Mollusc,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  its  publication. 

The  research  embodied  in  this  thesis  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as 
accurate  and  complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the  early  developmental  history  of  the 
Nudibranch  Mollusc,  Fiona  marina,  in  order  that  certain  points  relative  to  the  embryology 
of  the  Mollusca  in  general,  and  of  the  group  Opisthobranchia  in  particular,  might  be  better 
understood. 

For  the  study  of  the  dividing  egg  the  cell-lineage  method  has  been  employed,  each 
cell  being  definitely  designated  by  letter  and  figure.  In  this  way  an  exact  knowledge  is 
gained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  three  germ  layers  form  in  the  segmenting  egg.  Using 
the  data  thus  obtained  as  a  basis,  the  work  has  been  continued  to  include  the  rise  of  larval 
organs  from  their  particular  cellular  derivatives,  and  their  further  development  to  a 
condition  of  functional  activity.  Throughout  comparisons  have  been  drawn  with  develop- 
mental processes  described  for  related  forms,  and  certain  theoretical  questions,  regarding 
the  significance  of  cleavage  and  differentiation,  and  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
segmenting  egg  and  the  resulting  larva,  have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Casteel  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.  M.  Macfarlane, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 
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Assistant  Professor   D.  H.  Smumway,   Presenter. 

EDWARD  ZIEGLER  DAVIS  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  5,  1878.  He  received 
his  early  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  «raduatinK'  from  the  Central  Hi^h 
School  in  i8()().  He  entered  in  that  year  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  igoo.  The  following  autumn  he  entered  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  receiving  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Germanics,  and  electing  his  major  in 
Gennan  Literature,  his  minors  in  English  and  in  Germanic  Philology.  During  the  years 
1901-1903  he  has  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  the  same  subject.  He  spent  the  summer 
semester  of  1901  at  the  University  of  Leipsig. 

He  has  received  credit  for  thirty-three  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  at  this 
University  and  four  and  one-half  representing  his  work  at  Leipsig,  a  total  of  thirty-eight. 

He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  conducted 
by  Professor  Learned,  Professor  Schelling,  Professor  Easton,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Shumway. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Translations  of  German  Poetry  in  the  American 
Magazines,  1 741-1810,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  its  printing. 

During  the  period  which  Mr.  Davis  has  studied,  the  American  literary  magazine  was 
conducted  by  scholars  ^or  scholars,  and  was  possessed  of  no  mean  influence.  Whatever 
was  admitted  to  its  pages  was  assured  of  an  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Davis  endeavors  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  magazine  served,  during  the 
seventy  years  under  discussion,  as  a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  German  influence  into 
American  thought.  He  has  shown  {inter  alia)  that  most  of  the  German  writers,  particu- 
larly the  poets,  were  first  introduced  to  the  American  public  through  the  magazines. 

Here  are  to  be  found  accounts  of  their  lives,  notices  of  editions,  English  and  American, 
criticisms  of  their  works,  and  even  many  translations  of  their  poetry  and  shorter  prose 
works.  In  fact,  practically  no  translations  of  German  poetry  were  issued  during  this 
period  in  book  form:   the  magazine  was  the  sole  medium  for  its  dissemination  in  America. 

Mr.  Davis  has  also  collated  the  translations  from  other  branches  of  Teutonic  poetry 
and  has  prepared  a  list  of  translations  of  German  prose,  of  articles  on  Germany,  etc.  He 
has,  in  brief,  provided  the  material  upon  which  one  may  base  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  German  upon  American  thought  during  the  period  in  question. 

Mr.  Davis  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Daniel  B.  Shumwav, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

HOMER  MUNRO  DERR  was  bom  at  Turbotville,  Pa.,  February  5,  1872.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School.  He  spent  his  Freshman  year,  1894-95,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan;  his  Sophomore  year,  1895-96,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  and  his  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  1896-98,  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  receiving  his  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  Mathematics  in  1898.  From  1899-01  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University, 
and  also  served  as  Assistant  in  Physics,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  190 1.  He  then 
became  instructor  in  Mining  and  Geology  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  a  position 
which  he  resigned  in  February,  1902,  to  accept  the  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics  in  this 
University.  He  was  reappointed  to  this  Fellowship  for  the  current  year.  He  elected 
his  major  in  Physics,  and  his  minors  in  Mathematics  and  Geology,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  May  22,  1903. 

He  has  received  credits  for  two  and  one-half  courses  representing  work  done  in  Mathe- 
matics in  Leland  Stanford  University,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  Baccalaureate 
degree,  and  for  twenty  courses  in  Physics  and  Geology  pursued  at  Columbia  University. 
He  has  also,  received  credit  for  courses  pursued  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  making 
a  total  of  thirty-two  and  one-half  courses. 
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He  has  passed  written  examinations  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed, 
Dr.  Richards,  Assistant  Professor  Brown,  Professor  Crawley,  Assistant  Professor  Fisher, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "A  Method  of  Petrographic  Analysis  based  upon 
Chromatic  Interference  with  Thin  Sections  in  Parallel  Polarized  Light,"  and  has  presented 
to  the  Executive  Committee  a  satisfactory  guarantee  that  it  will  be  printed. 

A  thin  section  of  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  examined  between  crossed  nicols,  is  in 
general  not  dark,  except  when  placed  in  certain  definite  positions.  In  any  other  position 
it  does  not  extinguish  the  light,  but  its  effect,  in  conjunction  with  the  nicols,  is  partially 
to  suppress  the  several  components  of  the  white  light  in  different  degrees,  so  that  in  the 
emergent  beam  these  components  are  no  longer  in  the  proportions  to  give  white  light. 
In  this  way,  polarization — or  interference  tints — arise,  which  belong  to  a  definite  color 
scale,  known  as  Newton's  Scale.  The  several  tints,  though  graduating  into  one  another, 
are  distinguished  by  names,  and  divided  into  several  color  groups. 

The  interference-tints  produced  by  a  crystal  section  depend:  (i)  on  the  birefringence 
of  the  mineral;  (2)  on  the  direction  of  the  section  relatively  to  the  ellipsoid  of  optic  elas- 
ticity; (3)  on  the  thickness  of  the  section.  The  precise  position  of  a  given  tint  in  the  scale 
can  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  quartz  wedge,  or  other  contrivance,  for  compensating  or 
neutralizing  the  birefringence  of  the  section. 

A  thin  section  of  any  rock  is  likely  to  contain  crystals  of  several  different  kinds. 
Having  determined  the  position  in  Newton's  scale  of  some  known  crystal,  as,  for  example, 
quartz,  we  can  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  section  of  rock  which  holds  good  for  every 
crystal  contained  therein.  Now  if  we  know  the  birefringence  of  all  the  commoner  rock- 
forming  minerals,  we  have,  further,  a  means  of  knowing  just  what  interference-tints  to 
expect  from  each  and  every  crystal  of  the  section,  which  serves  as  a  useful  criterion  in 
their  identification. 

In  this  thesis  there  are  given  the  results  of  measuring  the  thicknesses  of  twenty-four 
different  thin  sections  of  rocks  prepared  by  the  candidate.  All  the  crystalline  constituents 
contained  in  each  have  been  identified,  and  their  corresponding  interference-colors  with 
both  crossed  and  parallel  nicols  given.  The  theory  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  as 
also  the  formulas  bearing  on  the  various  cases. 

One  feature  of  the  work,  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  plate  (II),  throws  some  light  on 
the  disputed  point  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  chalcedony.  The  evidence  is  strong 
in  favor  of  its  being  uniaxial,  as  is  quartz. 

Mr.  Derr  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Arthur  W.  Goodspeed, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,   Presenter. 

WILLIAM  HASTINGS  EASTON  was  born  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  February  22,  1880. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  private  schools,  and  under  private  tutors  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Germany.  He  entered  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  Freshman,  in  1896,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1900.  The  following  year  he 
entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  a  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  electing  his 
major  and  one  minor  in  Chemistry,  the  other  minor  in  Physics,  and  has  devoted  his  undi- 
vided time  to  his  graduate  work  for  three  consecutive  years. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-seven  standard  courses,  in  addition  to  a  very  large 
amount  of  laboratory  work.  He  was  admitted  to  the  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
March  15,  1901,  and  has  passed  the  required  written  examinations  in  Chemistry,  in  Inor- 
ganic and  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  under  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Shinn  and  Dr. 
Rogers. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Reduction  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Metallic  Nitrates 
to  Ammonia  by  the  Electric  Current." 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  whether  nitric  acid  could  be  reduced 
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to  ammonia  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  and  by  this  means  to  estimate  nitric  acid 
quantitatively.  The  numerous  experiments  made  have  demonstrated  that,  in  the  presence 
of  copper  sulphate  and  free  suli)huric  acid,  the  nitric  acid  in  all  metallic  nitrates  can  be 
clectrolytically  converted  into  ammonia;  and  a  new  method,  rapid,  exact,  and  easy  of 
execution,  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid,  has  thus  been  found.  The  conditions  for 
its  successful  execution  have  also  been  carefully  worked  out.  The  investigation  represents 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  ever  widening  field  of  electrochemical  analysis. 

Mr.  Easton  has  discharRcd  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committee  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
W.M.  RoMAiNE   Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean . 


Professor  Smith,   Presenter. 

FRANZ  FREDERICK  EXNER  was  bom  in  Silesia,  Austria,  March  23,  1868.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  i88i.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  in 
Austria,  in  the  town  of  Boone,  Iowa,  and  in  the  prepa,ratory  department  of  Carlton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Carlton  College  in  1891,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1895.  From  1895  to  1900,  he  taught  in  the  High  School  of  Madelia, 
Minn.,  and  in  the  German-English  College  of  Wilton,  Iowa. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1900,  electing  his  major  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  his  minors  in  Organic  and 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

The  following  year  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  Chemistry  in  the  College,  and 
continued  his  graduate  work.  During  the  past  year  he  has  held  the  Harrison  Fellowship 
in  Chemistry. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty  and  one-half  standard  lecture  courses,  besides  an 
amount  of  laboratory  work  far  in  excess  of  our  minimum  requirements  for  the  Doctor's 
degree.  He  has  passed  written  examinations  in  the  various  branches  of  Chemistry  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Shinn  and  Dr.  Rogers.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled 
"The  Rapid  Precipitation  of  Metals,  by  the  Rotation  of  the  Anode,  in  the  Electrolytic 
Way." 

In  this  investigation  a  platinum  dish  of  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  capacity  was 
used  as  kathode  upon  which  the  metals  were  deposited.  The  anode  consisted  of  a  large 
platiniim  spiral,  which  was  rotated  by  means  of  an  electric  motor,  with  speeds  varying 
from  300  to  1000  revolutions  per  minute.  By  this  means  the  solutions  of  the  metals  were 
strongly  agitated,  and  thus  made  the  use  of  a  very  high  current  density  possible.  Under 
these  conditions  the  various  metals  were  deposited  in  periods  of  from  five  to  twenty-five 
minutes,  whereas  the  time  usually  necessary  is  from  three  to  seven  hours. 

The  following  metals  were  quantitatively  precipitated:  Copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc, 
cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  lead,  and  molybdenum. 

It  was  also  found  possible  to  separate  metals  quantitatively  by  this  means:  Copper 
from  nickel,  and  also  from  zinc,  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Exner  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed,   Presenter. 

LEON  WILSON  HARTMAN  was  bom  in  Downsville,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1876.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  graduating  from 
the  High  School  in  1895.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Cornell  University  in  the 
same  year,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  1898,  with  special  mention  in  Physics.  He 
spent  the  three  years  1 898-1 901  as  a  graduate  student  at  Cornell  University,  receiving 
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the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  iSgg.  From  January,  igoo,  to  June,  igoi,  he  was  assistant  in 
Physics  at  Cornell.  In  i go  1-02  he  was  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 23,  igo2,  as  Frazer  Fellow  in  Physics,  electing  his  major  in  Physics  and  his  minors 
in  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. 

He  has  received  credit  for  forty-five  standard  courses  for  his  work  at  Cornell  University, 
and  for  thirteen  standard  courses  for  his  work  in  this  University.  He  has  passed  written 
examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed, 
Dr.  Richards,  Assistant  Professor  Fisher,  and  Assistant  Professor  Schwatt,  and  Professor 
Smith. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "A  Spectrophotometric  Study  of  the  Luminous 
Radiation  from  the  Nernst  Lamp  Glower  under  Varying  Current  Density."  The  thesis 
will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  The  Physical  Review. 

The  study  of  the  radiation  from  luminous  sources  has  long  been  a  subject  of  interest 
to  physicists,  and  many  varied  investigations  have  been  made.  No  studies  of  the  rare 
earth-oxides,  as  used  in  the  glower  of  the  Nernst  lamp,  have  been  made  on  the  spectro- 
photometric characteristics  of  their  radiation. 

In  this  investigation  a  KirchhofI  spectrometer  was  converted  into  a  spectrophotom- 
eter, and  used  to  compare  the  radiation  of  the  Nernst  lamp  with  that  from  the  acetylene 
flame  and  the  Hefner  lamp.  The  acetylene-Hefner  luminous  characteristic  was  obtained. 
Then  from  measurements  taken,  eighteen  Nemst-lampen — acetylene  characteristics,  and 
eighteen  Nemst-lampen — Hefner-lamp  characteristics,  were  obtained — involving  some  2000 
observations.  Relative  comparisons  of  the  luminous  radiation  from  the  Nernst  lamp 
with  that  from  a  number  of  luminous  gases  and  oxides  were  then  shown  graphically. 
The  luminosity  curve  of  acetylene  was  then  compared  graphically  with  the  luminosity 
curves  of  the  Nernst  and  of  the  Hefner  lamps. 

To  summarize  the  results:  it  appears  that  at  the  rated  normal  current  strength  the 
Nernst  lamp  is  rich  in  the  more  luminous  waves  of  the  spectrum;  it  exhibits  no  selective 
radiation ;  its  light  intensity  apparently  increases  with  age ;  its  light  is  relatively  less  rich 
in  short  waves,  but  richer  in  the  long  waves,  than  that  from  the  acetylene  flame,  but  its 
radiation  with  increasing  current  strength  rapidly  becomes  more  like  that  from  burning 
acetylene,  at  current  strengths  below  the  rated  normal  value;  the  increase  in  intensity 
with  increasing  current  is  most  marked  in  the  long  waves,  and  above  this  current  strength 
the  increase  in  intensity  is  most  rapid  in  the  short  waves ;  at  current  strengths  below  the 
rated  normal  value  the  Nernst  lamp  is  relatively  less  rich  in  short  waves,  and  therefore 
richer  in  long  waves,  than  the  flame  of  the  Hefner  lamp,  while  above  this  current  strength 
the  opposite  is  true;  at  rated  normal  current  strength  or  slightly  above  this,  the  color  of 
the  Nernst  lamp  radiation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hefner  lamp.  The  luminous 
radiation  from  the  Nernst  lamp  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  from  incandescent  "old 
lime."        ^....Ik/iv-i^-.- 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hartman  give  us  positive  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  the  radiation  emitted  from  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  of  the  artificial 
illuminants. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Arthur  W.  Goodspeed, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

BURT  LAWS  HARTWELL  was  born  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  December  18,  1865.  He 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1885  entered  the  Freshman 
Class  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  (a  department  of  Boston  University), 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  i88g.  From  i88g-gi  he  was  Assistant  Chemist  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station.     From  i8gi-i9oi,  he  was  the  First  Assistant  Chemist 
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of  tho  RIuhIo  Island  Kxporimont  vStation.  In  igoo  \\v  received  the  deK'rcc  of  M.S.  from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in  recoKnilion  of  his  work  in  Chemistry  and 
Physiological  Botany. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  October  i,  igoi,  as  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Chemistry,  and  was  reappointed  to  his  Fellowship  for  the  current  year.  He  elected 
as  his  major  subject,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  his  minors  in  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Botany. 

He  has  received  credit  for  eighteen  and  one-half  standard  lecture  courses,  an<l  for 
an  amount  of  laboratory  work  far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  required  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

He  has  passed  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  conducted  by 
Professor  Smith,  Professor  Macfarlane,  Dr.  Shinn  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Action  of  Organic  Bases  Upon  the  Rare 
Earths." 

The  reactions  of  about  sixty  organic  bases,  mostly  amines,  upon  salts  of  the  above 
rare  elements  were  studied.  In  the  majority  of  instances  only  qualitative  tests  were 
made,  but  with  those  reagents  whose  qualitative  reactions  indicated  their  possible  useful- 
ness for  making  analytical  separations,  quantitative  determinations  were  also  conducted. 
All  of  the  elements  which  were  studied  are  completely  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  they 
nevertheless  possess  different  degrees  of  basicity,  although  in  some  cases  the  differences 
are  very  slight. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  choose,  from  the  large  number  of  organic  bases  tried,  certain 
ones  of  just  the  right  basicity  to  throw  individual  elements  out  of  solutions  containing 
also  elements  of  greater  basicity,  which  would,  be  left  behind  in  the  solutions.  Reagents 
were  discovered  which  efTected  the  precipitation  of  zirconium  and  of  thorium  from  the 
other  elements  included  in  the  study,  thus  making  eight  new  quantitative  separations 
possible.  Other  reagents  were  indicated  which  upon  further  study  may  prove  successful 
in  separating  still  others  of  these  rare  elements. 

Mr.  Hartwell  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  Newbold,  Presenter. 

ISAAC  HUSIK  was  bom  at  Vaseutinetz,  near  Kiew,  Russia,  in  1876.  He  came 
to  America  in  1888.  He  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  entered  the 
College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1893,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  1897.  He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  September  23,  1897,  and  for  two 
years  pursued  work  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Semitics,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.  M.,  which  he  received  at  the  Commencement  of  1899. 

He  re-entered  the  Department,  September  28,  1899,  electing  his  major  in  Greek, 
and  his  minors  in  Latin  and  Philosophy,  but  afterwards  chose  Philosophy  as  his  major 
subject,  taking  Greek  and  Latin  as  his  minors. 

He  has  received  credit  for  thirty-two  standard  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Philos- 
ophy, in  addition  to  twelve  and  one-half  standard  courses  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Semitics.  He  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  December  9, 
1902.  He  has  passed  written  examinations  in  Philosophy,  Latin  and  Greek,  conducted 
by  Professors  Fullerton,  Rolfe  and  Lamberton. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Messer  Leon's  Commentary  upon  the  Vetus 
Logica,"  and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  guarantee  for  its  publication  satisfactory  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Jehuda  ben  Jechiel,  commonly  known  as  "Messer  Leon,"  was  a  Jewish  Aristotelian 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  middlej^of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  com- 
mentary upon  the  "  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,"  the  "Categories"  and  "  de  Interpretatione "  of 
Aristotle  was  written  in  1454.     It  has  never  been  published.     Six  manuscripts  are  known 
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to  be  in  existence,  one  of  which,  now  in  Munich,  has  been  described,  and  a  very  brief 
account  of  its  contents  given,  by  Steinschneider  in  his  "Hebraische  Uebersetzungen  des 
Mittelalters." 

Mr.  Husik  has  copied  the  Munich  MS.,  has  collated  two  others,  and  has  examined 
a  fourth  to  some  extent.  He  has  filled  up  several  important  lacunae  in  the  Munich  MS., 
besides  correcting  numerous  "errors,  and  is  the  first  to  prepare  a  reliable  text. 

His  thesis  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Categories.  After 
exhibiting  Messer  Leon's  position  with  reference  to  the  more  important  of  the  disputed 
points  touched  upon,  he  examines  those  passages  in  which  Messer  Leon  departs  from  the 
text  of  Aristotle  or  from  the  accepted  interpretation  of  Averroes,  and  traces  such  diver- 
gences to  their  sources,  showing  that  while  Messer  Leon  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  he  fre- 
quently corrects  Averroes  by  reference  to  a  fairly  accurate  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
text. 

Mr.  Husik  then  discusses  the  evidence  for  ascribing  to  Messer  Leon  a  knowledge  of 
earlier  commentators.  Inter  alia  he  here  conclusively  shows  that  many  passages  corre- 
spond almost  word  for  word  with  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Walter  Burleigh,  and  that 
the  writer  whom  Messer  Leon  attacks  under  the  name  "he  that  is  wise  in  his  own  eyes," 
whom  Steinschneider  could  not  identify,  was  none  other  than  Levi  ben  Gerson. 

The  thesis  Is  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  mediseval  philosophy. 

Mr.  Husik  has  discharged  all  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

LiGHTNER    WiTMRR, 

Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VIII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

EDGAR  SHUGERT  INGRAHAM  was  bom  at  Tidioute,  Pa.,  August  7,  1876.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  graduating  from  the 
High  School  in  1893.  He  entered  Colgate  University  as  a  Freshman  in  1893,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1897.  From  1897-99,  he  was  instructor  in  German  and  French  at 
Colgate.  The  year  1 899-1 900  he  spent  at  Columbia  University,  holding  a  scholarship 
in  Romance.  The  following  year  he  spent  abroad,  studying  at  Freiburg  in  Baden  and 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

After  returning  to  this  country  in  1901,  he  taught  French  and  German  at  the  Blake 
School  in  New  York,  and  continued  his  graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1902,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Romanic  Languages,  and  elected  his  major  in  French; 
his  minors  in  Germanics  and  Italian. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-eight  standard  courses  pursued  at  Columbia 
University  and  abroad,  and  for  seven  standard  courses  pursued  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  has  passed  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  conducted  by 
Professor  Rennert,  Professor  Easton,  and  Assistant  Professor  Shumway. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Sources  of  Les  Amours  of  Jean  Antoine  de 
Baif,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  publication  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  French  Pleiade  is  especially  interesting  from  the  side  of  the  history  of  humanism 
in  France,  and  the  influence  of  Italian  literature  upon  French  literature.  The  history  of 
humanism  in  France  has  never  been  written,  and  the  thesis  of  M.  Pieri,  the  only  work 
which  deals  with  the  literary  relations  of  France  and  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  obviously  inadequate.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  study  of  these  two  literary  phases  in  a  study  of  J.  A.  de  Baif,  one  of  the  poets  of 
the  Pleiade.  Baif  was  scarcely  of  sufificient  importance  as  a  poet  to  justify  a  long  bio- 
graphical study,  but  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  an  exponent  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  and  is  considered  as  such. 

In  the  present  paper,  which  will  form  a  part  of  a  more  extended  study,  the  author 
has  examined  the  early  poems  of  Baif  with  a  view  to  determining  what  influences  were 
dominant  in  these  productions.     He  has  found  that  of  the  two  sonnet  cycles,  the  first 
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consists  largely  of  iinitutioiis  and  live  translations  of  Joannes  Secundus,  Marullus,  the 
ancients,  and  the  Italians,  the  last  in  a  less  dej-crce.  The  poems  of  the  cycle  arc  coarse 
in  sentiment,  cnule  in  structure  and  style.  The  second  cycle  is  imitated  and  translated 
almost  wholly  from  Petrarch  and  the  Petrarchists.  Under  their  influence  Baif's  taste 
was  refined,  his  poetic  work  improved  in  content  and  style. 

It  is  Rcncrally  stated  that  the  Pleiade  derived  mostly  from  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Whatever  the  case  may  be  for  the  other  poets  of  the  school,  this  statement  is 
not  true  as  regards  Baif.  He  drew  most  largely  from  the  modern  Latinists  and  Italian 
poets.  In  their  school  his  taste  was  cultivated,  his  style  shaped,  and  his  feeling  for  form 
developed. 

Mr.  Ingraham  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unani- 
mously recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

H.  A.  Rennert, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean . 


Dr.  James  T.  Young,  Presenter. 

CARL  KELSEY  was  bom  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  September  2,  1870.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  at  the  Iowa  College  Academy. 
He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Iowa  College  in  1886,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  1890. 

After  teaching  for  two  years,  Mr.  Kelsey  spent  the  three  years,  1892-95,  as  a  student 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  From  1895-96  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congie- 
gational  Church  of  Helena,  Mont.  He  then  went  abroad,  in  September,  1896,  and  spent 
a  year  in  study  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  and  in  travel. 

In  the  first  year  after  his  return  to  this  country,  1897-98,  he  engaged  m  charitable 
work  in  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  October  of  1898  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Aid  Department  of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  in 
Chicago,  a  position  which  he  held  for  three  years. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1 90 1,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Sociology,  and  was  reappointed  to  that  Fellowship 
for  the  current  year.  He  elected  his  major  in  Sociology,  and  his  minors  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twelve  standard  courses,  representing  the  work  pursued 
before  entering  this  University,  and  for  twenty-two  standard  courses  pursued  in  residence 
here. 

He  has  passed  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  examinations  conducted  by  Assistant 
Professor  Lindsay,  Professor  Patten,  and  Assistant  Professor  Rowe.  He  has  presented 
a  thesis  entitled  "The  Negro  Farmer,"  and  has  deposited  with  the  Dean  a  guarantee 
of  its  publication  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  aim  of  the  thesis  is  to  portray  the  present  status  and  opportunities  of  the  negro 
agriculturists  of  the  South.  After  a  brief  introduction,  Mr.  Kelsey  sketches  the  geographic 
location  of  the  negroes,  indicating  some  of  the  results  of  the  segregation  discovered,  gives 
an  account  of  the  economic  heritage  of  the  blacks  and  a  description  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  different  agricultural  zones,  i.  e.,  (i)  the  tobacco  districts;  (2)  the  sea  coast;  (3)  the 
interior  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi;  (4)  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
Rivers;   (5)  Texas. 

He  calls  special  attention  to  the  varied  opportunities  afforded  by  these  different 
regions,  and  to  the  resulting  diversity  of  the  problems  presented,  illustrating  the  situation 
by  actual  cases.  He  also  considers  the  social  environment  and  the  future  outlook  for 
the  negro  farmer.  In  the  last  chapter  he  deals  with  agricultural  training  and  with  the 
various  plans  for  improving  conditions. 

Mr.  Kelsey  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

S.  N.  Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Lamberton,  Presenter. 

ROLAND  GRUBB  KENT  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  February  24,  1877.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Wilmington,  entered  Swarthmore 
College  as  a  Sophomore  in  1892,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1895.  The  following 
year  he  pursued  further  work  at  Swarthmore  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1896, 
and  in  1898  that  of  A.  M.  After  teaching  three  years  in  the  Lower  Merion  High  School, 
Ardmore,  Pa.,  he  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  spent  two  and  one-half  years 
in  study,  during  which  tiine  he  had  one  semester  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  two  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1 900-1 901  and  three  months  of  the  following 
winter  in  the  American  School  at  Athens. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  January 
28,  1902,  electing  his  major  in  Greek,  his  minors  in  Greek  Archaeology  and  Latin.  During 
the  current  year  he  has  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Classical  Languages. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-nine  standard  courses  representing  the  work 
pursued  abroad,  and  for  sixteen  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  at  this  University, 
a  total  of  forty-five  and  one-half. 

He  has  passed  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  formal  written  examinations  conducted 
by  Professor  Lamberton,  Professor  Rolfe,  and  Assistant  Professor  Bates.  He  has  presented 
a  thesis  entitled  "A  History  of  Thessaly  from  the  Earliest  Historical  Times  to  the  Accession 
of  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  or  from  about  600  B.  C.  to  220  B.  C,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee 
of  its  printing  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  subject  has  been  treated  only  as  a  part  of  general  Greek 
history,  and  hence  is  inaccessible  as  a  connected  narrative.  Mr.  Kent's  thesis  is  based 
upon  passages  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  Greek  inscriptions  and  Greek  coins,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  histories  of  Greece  and  shorter  articles  in  the  periodicals. 

Acnonius  was  responsible  for  the  treachery  of  the  Thessalians  at  Tanagra  in  457  B.  C, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  party  which  expelled  Orestes  from  Pharsalus,  and  successfully 
resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  to  restore  him  in  453  B .  C.  Daochus, 
grandson  of  Acnonius,  was  the  leader  who  was  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Thessalians  from  the  Athenian  alliance  in  431,  and  for  Thessaly 's  neutral  attitude  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Acnonius  and  Daochus  are  known  from  inscrip- 
tions found  recently  at  Delphi.  The  Athenians  are  shown  to  have  been  in  alliance  with 
an  aristocratic  party  in  Thessaly,  not  with  a  democratic  party,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
There  are  shown  to  have  been  three  powerful  families  at  Pharsalus,  of  which  two,  the 
Echecratids  and  the  Menonids,  were  friendly  to  Athens,  while  the  third,  the  Daochids, 
was  hostile  to  that  city.  Mr.  Kent  tries  to  show  also  that  there  were  two  heads  of  the 
Thessalian  league,  an  archon  and  a  tagus,  respectively  the  civil  and  the  military  heads 
of  the  government,  corresponding  closely  to  the  Roman  consul  and  dictator,  but  with 
longer  terms  of  office. 

Mr.  Kent  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

W.  A.  Lamberton, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

EZRA  LEHMAN  was  born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  January  18,  1871.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Shippensburg  State  Normal  School 
with  the  degree  of  M.  E.  in  1889  and  B.  S.  in  1892.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  English  in  the  same  school,  and  held  this  position  until  August,  1901.  During  the 
year  1898-99,  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  entered  the  Senior  Class  of  Bucknell 
University  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  at  the  close  of  the  year.  He  was  again 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  1 900-1 901,  and  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  September  29,  1900,  electing  his  major  in  English  Litera- 
ture, his  minors  in  English  Philology  and  European  History.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in_English,  and  was  reappointed  for  the  current 
year. 
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111-  has  ivcc'ivoil  cii'dit  for  thirty  standard  loursi's,  and  lias  passed  formal  written 
examinations  in  his  major  ami  minor  subjects  conducted  by  Professor  SchcllitiK,  Professor 
Eastun,  Professor  Cheyney,  and  Assistant  Professor  Munro. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "GeorK'e  Chapman  and  the  TraKcdie  of  Philip 
Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  pviblication  satisfactf>ry 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  thesis  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  Tragedie  of  Philip  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France, 
a  work  attributed  on  the  title  page  of  the  Quarto  of  1639  to  George  Chapman  and  James 
Shirley.  The  relations  of  the  two  dramatists  in  the  authorship  of  this  play  have  not  been 
worked  out  heretofore.  This  reprint  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Quarto  edition  of 
1639  in  its  completeness.  Collaboration  has  been  made  throughout  with  the  text  of 
Dyce,  who  has  published  the  only  authoritative  edition  of  Shirley. 

The  play  forms  one  of  an  interesting  group  of  Elizabethan  dramas  in  which  the 
attempt  was  made  to  do  for  the  history  of  foreign  countries,  especially  France,  what  had 
already  been  done  for  the  history  of  England  in  the  Chronicle  Play.  In  this  variety  of 
drama.  Chapman  was  the  earliest  successful  writer,  though  preceded  by  Marlowe  and 
others.  For  this  reason  the  introduction  to  the  thesis  considers  the  group  of  Elizabethan 
plays  dealing  with  French  history,  examining  into  Chapman's  relation  to  this  group, 
enumerating  and  discussing  his  other  ventures.  The  question  of  sources  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  peculiarly  interesting.  An  examination  of  these  sources  shows  that  Chapman 
had  access  to  the  historical  narratives  of  Matthieu,  Cayet,  and  Jean  de  Serres. 

The  sources,  authorship  and  general  character  of  the  Tragedie  of  Chabot  are  considered. 
Pasquier's  Les  Recherches  de  la  France  was  one  of  the  sources  used,  but  not  nearly  all 
the  material  for  the  drama  was  obtained  from  Pasquier.  The  other  sources  remain 
undiscovered.  An  examination  of  the  play  indicates  that  it  must  have  been  written 
originally  by  Chapman,  and  hastily  revised  by  Shirley  after  the  older  dramatist's  death. 
The  satirical  elements  in  the  play  are  investigated,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  there 
are  certain  references  in  the  drama  to  the  trials  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

Mr.  Lehman  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

EDITH  KATHERINE  LYLE  was  bom  at  Middleton,  Wis.,  March  27,  1876.  She 
received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  town,  graduating  from  the 
High  School  in  1890.  She  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1891,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1895.  The  following  year  she  spent  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Wisconsin,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  L.  in  1896.  After  teaching 
school  for  five  years  she  resumed  her  graduate  work  at  Wisconsin  in  1901,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  was  appointed  to  a  Bennett  Fellowship  in  European  History  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

She  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  on  September  27,  1902,  electing  her  major 
in  European  History,  her  minors  in  Political  Science  and  Philosophy. 

She  has  received  credit  for  eighteen  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  at  Wisconsin 
and  for  ten  pursued  at  this  University.  She  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in 
her  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted  by  Professor  Cheyney,  Professor  FuUerton,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Rowe. 

She  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Office  of  an  English  Bishop  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  its 
printing. 

The  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  give  a  more  complete  account  than  is  at  present  obtain- 
able of  the  routine  work  of  the  bishop  in  his  diocese.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  as  .accurately  and  correctly  as  possible  all  the  manifold  duties  of  a  bishop  of 
that  period,  and  his  methods  of  performing  them.     In  so  doing,  considerable  evidence 
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is  brought  otit  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  canon  law  and  decrees  of  councils  worked 
out  in  actual  practice  in  the  English  Church.  The  material  of  the  thesis  is  derived  primarily 
from  the  bishop's  registers  of  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Winchester  and 
Durham. 

Miss  Lyle  has  discharged  all  her  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  her  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

John  B.  McMaster, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  McCLELLAN  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November  5,  1872.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  the  Central  Manual 
Training  School  in  1889.  For  the  seven  years,  1891-98,  he  taught  Mathematics  in  the 
High  School  of  Reading,  Pa.  In  1898  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1900.  He  was  appointed 
instructor  in  Physics  for  the  following  year,  and  has  held  this  position  for  three  consecutive 
years.  During  this  time  he  has  also  pursued  graduate  work,  entering  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  October  8,  1900. 

He  elected  his  major  in  Physics  and  his  minors  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 
He  was  granted  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  April  21,  1903. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-six  and  one-half  standard  courses.  He  has  passed 
formal  written  examinations  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed,  Dr.  Richards, 
Professor  Fullerton,  Assistant  Professor  Newbold,  Assistant  Professor  Schwatt,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Fisher. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "  Thermo-Electric  Behavior  of  Nickel  Nitrate," 
which  will  be  printed  in  The  Physical  Review. 

The  thermo-electric  powers  of  electrolytes,  obtained  from  similar  electrodes  in  portions 
of  the  electrolyte  at  different  temperatures,  have  been  obtained  by  different  observers. 
For  nitrates  and  nickel  salts  the  effect  has  been  declared,  by  some,  to  be  too  erratic  for 
measurement,  and  no  results  have  been  published.  One  observer  tried  nickel  sulphate 
and  found  the  result  positive,  while  another,  in  repeating  the  experiment,  found  it  inde- 
terminate. Having  a  very  fine  potentiometer  with  which  to  measure  potential  difference, 
it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  a  typical  salt,  and  nickel  nitrate  was  chosen. 
The  first  curves  obtained  were  exceedingly  erratic,  some  positive  and  some  negative. 
With  great  care,  necessitated  by  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  cell  to  polarization,  a 
series  of  positive  curves  were  obtained  having  very  little  uniformity  in  magnitude.  This 
was  remedied  somewhat  by  vibrating  the  electrodes  about  250  times  per  second,  but  with 
very  small  amplitude.  If  the  vibration  was  arranged  so  that  little  or  no  air  was  stirred 
into  the  solution,  the  improvement  was  marked.  Finally  the  solution  was  boiled  free 
of  air,  and  a  much  further  improvement  in  regularity  was  obtained,  showing  that  the 
thermo-electric  effect  is  very  small  indeed  and  probably  positive;  that  is,  the  current 
flows  externally  from  cold  to  hot. 

The  thesis  is  a  distinct  step  toward  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  perplexing 
subject. 

Mr.  McClellan  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Arthur  W.  Goodspeed, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Crawley,  Presenter. 

LEWIS  IRVING  NEIKIRK  was  bom  at  Central  City,  Colo.,  December  10,  1873. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  State  Preparatory  School  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  entered 
the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1893,  and  received  the  degree  of 
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B.  S.  in  1808.      Fniin  1808-1900  he  pursued  Kraduatc  work  in  Matlunnatics  at  the;  University 
of  ColoraiU),  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  kjoi. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
September  27,  looi,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  was  reap- 
pointed for  the  current  year.  He  elected  his  major  and  one  minor  in  Mathematics,  the 
other  minor  in  Astronomy. 

He  has  received  credit  for  fourteen  standard  courses  pursued  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  for  twenty-five  pursued  at  this  University,  a  total  of  thirty-nine. 

He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  conducted 
by  Professor  Crawley,  Assistant  Professor  Fisher,  Dr.  Hallett  and  Mr.  Eric  Doolittle. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Groups  of  Order  p™  which  contain  Cyclic  Sub- 
groups of  Order  p™^^  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  publication  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  which  Mr.  Neikirk  attacks  in  his  thesis  he 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  branch  of  Mathematics  to  which  it  relates. 

W.  Bumside,  in  his  theory  of  groups,  determines  the  groups  of  order  p™  which  contain 
cyclic  self -con  jugate  sub-groups  of  order  p*"  "*  and  p™"*:  and  Professor  G.  A.  Miller,  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  has  solved  the  problem  of  determining  the  groups  of  order 
p™  which  contain  cyclic  non-self-conjugate  sub-groups  of  order  p™""^.  His  method  and 
results  are  given  in  two  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
(II,  p.  259,  and  III.  p.  383). 

Mr.  Neikirk's  work  is  not  simply  an  extension  of  the  methods  used  by  these  former 
writers,  but  is  a  new  method  which  he  has  devised  himself,  essentially  different  from  that 
of  Miller.  The  methods  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers  play  an  important  part  in  the  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Neikirk's  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i)  These  groups  arrange  them- 
selves in  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  partitions  of  m,  viz:  (m-3,  3),  (m-3,  2,  i) 
and  (m-3,  1,1,1).  (2)  To  these  three  partitions  correspond  respectively  12,  20  -f-  p,  and 
five  groups  including  the  Abelian  Groups  of  the  corresponding  types.  (3)  The  discovery  of 
several  fundamental  properties  of  an  interesting  character  in  connection  with  groups  of 
the  second  class,  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  groups  investigated  by  Bumside  and  Miller, 
of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  division  of  these  groups  is  characterized  by  the 
relative  quadratic  character  with  respect  to  p  of  the  two  parameters  a  and  c;  and  that, 
in  another  case,  there  exists  an  invariant  relation  between  the  parameters  which  requires 
that  one  parameter  take  successively  the  values  of  all  residues  of  p. 

Mr.  Neikirk  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


Professor  Conklin,  Presenter. 

JAMES  ALLEN  NELSON  was  bom  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  April  29,  1875.  He  was 
educated  in  private  schools,  and  at  the  High  School  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  entered  Kenyon 
College  as  a  Freshman  in  1894,  and  graduated  Ph.  B.  in  1898. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1899,  and  has  pursued  resident  work  for  four  consecutive  years.  He  elected 
his  major  and  one  minor  in  Zoology,  the  other  minor  in  Botany.  He  was  granted  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  April  21,  1903. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-two  and  one-half  standard  courses  in  lecture  and 
seminary  work,  and  has  completed  in  addition  laboratory  and  research  work  far  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

He  has  passed  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted  by 
Professor  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery,  Dr.  Moore,  Professor  Macfarlane  and 
Dr.  Harshberger,  and  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Early  Development  of  Dino- 
philus;  a  Study  in  Cell  Lineage."  He  has  given  a  guarantee  of  its  publication  satisfactory 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Dinophilus  is  a  microscopic  worm-like  animal,  whose  affinities  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  among  naturalists.  Up  to  the  time  the  present  work  was 
undertaken,  very  little  was  known  of  the  early  development  of  the  form,  owing  largely  to 
its  comparative  scarcity.  It  has,  however,  been  found  abundantly  in  the  salt  water  tanks 
of  the  vivarium  of  the  University,  and  all  the  material  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
has  been  derived  from  that  source. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  the  early  development  has  been  twofold:  first,  to  obtain 
the  embryological  evidence  as  to  its  affinities  which  such  a  study  would  afford,  and  second, 
to  secure  a  firm  basis  for  future  work  on  the  later  development. 

The  unsegmented  ovum  divides  into  four  cells  by  two  cleavages  at  right  angles  to 
one  another.  Each  of  these  four  cells  becomes  a  stock  cell  which  gives  rise  to  five  genera- 
tions of  cells;  the  four  cells  of  each  generation  are  known  as  a  "quartette."  As  in  the 
annelid  worms  and  molluscs,  the  ectoderm  arises  from  the  first  three  quartettes;  the 
mesoderm,  from  the  posterior  left-hand  cell  of  the  fourth  quartette;  the  entoderm  from 
the  cells  remaining.  The  various  organs  and  regions  of  the  body  of  Dinophilus  arise  from 
cells  similar  to  those  which  give  rise  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  annelids.  Further, 
the  details  of  the  cleavage  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  more  generalized 
sub-order  of  the  chaetopod  annelids,  the  Polychaeta. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committee  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

J.  M.  Macfarlane, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

DANIEL  EDWARD  OWEN  was  bom  at  Saco,  Me.,  April  30,  1868.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  graduating  from  the  High 
School  in  1885.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College  as  a  Freshman  in  the  same  year,  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1889  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  1892. 

For  six  years,  1891-97,  he  taught  at  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Me.  He  was  then 
appointed  Science  Master  in  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  which  position 
he  now  holds. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1899,  electing  his  major  in  English  Literature,  his  minors  in  English  Philology 
and  Romanics.  After  three  years'  work  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  thesis.  He  was  accepted  as  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  April  18,  1902, 
and  has  received  credits  for  twenty-six  standard  courses. 

He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted 
by  Professor  Schelling,  Professor  Easton,  Professor  Rennert.  He  has  presented  a  thesis 
entitled  "Relation  of  the  Elizabethan  Sonnet-Sequence  to  Earlier  English  Verse,  Especially 
that  of  Chaucer."     The  thesis  is  now  in  press. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  Elizabethan  sonnets  as  mere  imitations  of  foreign  models 
and  such,  in  the  main,  they  undoubtedly  are ;  but  Middle  English  amatory  verse  is  full  of 
so-called  sonnet  conceits.  The  resemblances  in  substance  between  the  sonnet  sequences 
and  the  love  poetry  of  the  Chaucerian  School,  especially  that  of  Chaucer  himself,  suggest 
the  theory  that  the  sonnet  writers  drew  upon  native  sources  to  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
extent. 

The  thesis  deals  with  this  influence.  The  character  of  the  resemblances  in  question 
is  illustrated  by  quotations  and  parallel  excerpts.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  similarities 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  use  of  common  sources;  but  it  is  contended  that  the 
popularity  of  Middle  English  verse  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  the  persistence  through  the 
sixteenth  century  of  distinctively  medieval  themes,  devices  and  literary  customs,  and 
the  recognized  influence  of  Chaucer  upon  the  dramatists,  many  of  whom  were  also  son- 
neteers, render  it  probable  that  the  writers  of  sonnets  drew  directly  upon  Chaucer  for  a 
percentage  of  their  figures. 

In  addition  to  its  main  theme,  the  thesis  treats,  incidentally,  of  the  use  of  Biblical 
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language  in  the  sormots,  tlu-  inlliunico  of  Eu()luics,  and  tin-  presence  in  Elizal^cLlian  lyrical 
verse  of  medieval  superstitions  and  traditions. 

Mr.  Owen  has  discharged  all  his  obliRations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Felix  E.  Schellino, 
Wm     Romaine   Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean 


Assistant  Professor  Shumway,  Presenter. 

ELLWOOD  COMLY  PARRY  was  bom  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  August  22,  1874-  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  of  Philadelphia,  gradu- 
ating in  1890.  He  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Swarthmore  College  in  1894,  received 
the  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1897,  and  of  M.  L.  in  1900. 

After  teaching  for  one  year,  1897-98,  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I., 
he  was  given  a  traveling  fellowship  by  Swarthmore  College,  and  spent  the  year  1898-99 
in  study  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  October 
20,  1899,  electing  his  major  in  Germanic  Literature,  his  minors  in  Germanic  and  English 
Philology.     He  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  November  i,  1901. 

After  completing  three  years  of  resident  work  he  was  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  leave  of  absence  for  the  preparation  of  his  thesis. 

From  1900  to  February,  1903,  he  was  Assistant  in  German  in  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  position  he  resigned  to  accept  an  instructorship  in 
German  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-seven  standard  courses  pursued  at  this  University, 
and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted 
by  Professor  Learned,  Professor  Easton,  and  Assistant  Professor  D.  B.  Shumway.  He 
has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Schiller  in  America,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its 
printing  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  thesis  seeks  to  present  a  complete  bibliography  of  all  literary  material  dealing 
with  Frederick  Schiller  that  was  published  in  book  or  pamphlet  form  in  the  United  States 
from  1793  to  1861.  The  material  is  treated  chronologically,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  growth 
of  Schiller  sentiment,  culminating  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth,  in  1859. 

Mr.  Parry  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Daniel  B.  Shumway, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 

FREDERIC  LOGAN  PAXSON  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Febmary  23,  1877-  After 
spending  five  years  in  the  Friends'  Central  School,  he  entered  the  College  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Freshman  in  1894,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1898.  He  was 
then  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  History  and  Economics,  and  spent  the  following 
year  in  graduate  work  at  this  University. 

In  1899  he  was  appointed  instmctor  in  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard 
Lake,  Mich.  The  following  year  he  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Blees  Military  Academy, 
Macon,  Mo.  In  the  autumn  of  1901  he  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  spent  a  year  in  graduate  work. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
September  22,  1 90  2 ,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  American  History,  electing  his  major  in  American 
History,  and  his  minors  in  English  History  and  Intemational  Law. 
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He  has  received  credit  for  thirteen  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  at  Harvard 
University,  and  for  nineteen  pursued  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — a  total  of  thirty- 
two  and  one-half. 

He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted 
by  Professor  McMaster,  Professor  Cheyney,  and  Assistant  Professor  Rowe.  He  has  pre- 
sented a  thesis  entitled  the  "Independence  of  the  Spanish  South -American  Republics:  A 
Study  in  Precognition  and  Foreign  Policy."  The  thesis  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  published 
in  book  form  by  Ferris  &  Leach,  of  Philadelphia. 

This  thesis  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  in  the  fields  of  international  law  and 
diplomatic  history,  in  examination  of  the  question  whether  at  any  stage  of  its  life  a  new 
nation  has  a  right  to  demand  a  recognition  of  its  independence  by  the  pre-existing  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  contribution  to  international  law  in  that  it  analyzes  this  question 
in  a  new  and  somewhat  more  logical  way  than  has  been  customary. 

Its  historical  contribution  is  in  its  account  of  the  South-American  wars  of  liberation, 
which  have  never  been  well  described  in  English,  and  in  its  narrative  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  existing  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  new  Latin  republics 
in  the  years  1 815-1825.  This  latter  portion  is  based  upon  unprinted  and  hitherto  unused 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  London,  the  archives  of  the  Adams  family 
of  Boston,  those  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett  at  Philadelphia,  and  those  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  In  an  incidental  way  it  throws  much  new  light  upon  the  influence  of  the 
European  allies  after  the  general  peace  in  181 5,  the  commercial  expansion  of  Great  Britain, 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  upon  international  law,  and  the  genesis  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

Mr.  Paxson  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

John  B.  McMaster, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter, 

ORVILLE  PAUL  PHILLIPS  was  bom  at  Lena,  111.,  February  16,  1868.  He  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  of  Perry,  Iowa,  and  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Simpson 
College.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  same  college  in  1886,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.  in  1890  and  M.  S.  in  1892.  During  the  ten  years  following  his  graduation  he 
taught  in  various  institutions  in  the  West,  among  which  were  the  Southwest  Kansas 
College  and  the  University  of  Southern  California,  pursued  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  spent  one  summer  in  work  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  two  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  During  the  year  1896-97  he  was  Fellow  in 
Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  October 
5,  1900,  electing  his  major  in  Botany,  his  minors  in  Zoology  and  Pedagogy.  He  was 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  September  13,  1901.  From  1900  to  1903 
he  was  instructor  in  Botany  in  this  University. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-four  standard  courses  and  has  passed  formal  written 
examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects,  conducted  by  Professor  Macfarlane,  Pro- 
fessor Conklin,  Professor  Brumbaugh  and  Assistant  Professor  Montgomery. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Cytology  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Cyanophyceae,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  publication  satisfactory 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Cyanophyceae,  or  Blue-Green  Algae,  have  been  hitherto  separated  from  the 
true  Algae  in  their  classification  by  three  negative  characteristics,  viz:  (a)  absence  of  a 
cell  nucleus,  (6)  absence  of  a  chromatophore,  (c)  absence  of  sexual  reproduction. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  these  characteristics, 
it  is  necessary  to  formulate  satisfactory  definitions  of  what  is  meant  by  nucleus,  chroma- 
tophore, and  sexuality.  These  are  shown  to  be  physiological  rather  than  morphological 
entities.     It  is  further  shown  in  this  investigation,  by  micro-chemical  and  staining  reactions 
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as  well  as  physiolosical  ti'sts,  that  a  nucleus  docs  exist.  The  mitotic  or  karyokiiictic 
division  of  the  nucleus  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  crucial  test  of  the  presence  of 
that  cell  or^an.  The  nucleus  of  the  Cyan()i)hyceae  is  shown  to  divide  by  mitosis  (juite 
similar  to  that  in  the  hiKher  plant  cells.  This  division,  however,  is  not  necessarily  exactly 
equal,  as  has  been  supposed  to  be  essential  in  cell  division  for  the  purpose  of  evenly  dividinK 
the  hereditary  chromatin;  as  if,  in  these  simple  forms  of  karyokinesis,  this  was  not  neces- 
sary, or  that  in  the  higher  fonns  it  is  more  a  convenient  than  a  necessary  mode  of  dividing 
the  hereditary  material. 

The  chromatophore  is  represented  by  the  major  portion  of  the  cell  cytoplasm  in  which 
the  coloring  matter  is  dissolved.  It  does  not  include  all  of  the  cytoplasm,  there  being 
a  colorless  ectoplasm  between  the  colored  portion  and  the  cell  wall,  and  it  is  therefore 
rightfully  tenned  a  chromatophore. 

The  formation  of  spores  is  accomplished  by  a  passage  of  nuclear  matter  into  certain 
cells  from  those  adjoining.  This,  as  found  in  these  organisms,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  rudimentary  form  of  sexuality,  for  the  reason  that,  while  no  definitely  formed  sexual 
body  is  transferred  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  nevertheless  the  functional  part  is  thus 
transferred  and  fuses  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  receiving  cell. 

Thus  the  triple  barrier  between  these  plants  and  the  true  algae  has  been  removed, 
and  they  should  be  included  within  the  group  of  the  true  algae. 

Many  of  the  Cyanophyceae  exhibit  striking  movements,  the  cause  of  which  has  never 
been  understood.  Bv  certain  methods,  it  has  been  possible  to  show  that  these  movements 
are  caused  by  very  delicate  protoplasmic  projections,  called  cilia,  which  are  prolongations 
of  the  internal  protoplasm,  extending  through  the  cell  walls  along  the  sides  of  the  organisms. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

John  M.  Macfarlane, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Cheyney,   Presenter. 

HELEN  GERTRUDE  PRESTON  was  bom  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1869.  She 
■was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Bradford,  Pa.  After  two  years  of  irregular  work 
at  Cornell  University,  she  was  admitted  to  ftdl  standing  in  the  Senior  Class  in  1897,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  1898. 

She  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  October  6,  1898,  electing 
her  major  and  one  minor  in  European  History,  and  the  other  minor  in  Latin.  In  March, 
1900,  she  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  has 
held  this  position  while  pursmng  the  remainder  of  her  graduate  work.  She  was  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  May  16,  1902. 

She  has  received  credit  for  one  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  in  Cornell 
University,  for  twenty-five  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  in  this  University, 
and  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  conducted  by  Professor  Cheyney,  Professor 
D.  B.  Shumway  and  Dr.  Lingelbach. 

She  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Rural  Conditions  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
During  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  printing 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  there  were 
already  many  towns,  especially  the  seaports,  enjoying  a  brisk  trade  with  the  West.  In 
the  rural  portions,  the  general  conditions  were  enough  like  those  of  the  West  to  admit  ot 
the  adoption  of  many  western  terms.  The  main  division  was  the  casale,  which  was  the 
manor  of  the  East. 

The  especial  differences  to  be  noted  are  the  absence  of  the  manor  house,  the  lack  of 
manorial  land,  and  the  substitution  of  a  percentage  of  crops  instead  of  the  usual  personal 
service  found  in  the  West.  These  diflferences  follow,  however,  as  a  natural  sequence  from 
the  difference  of  aim  and  purpose  felt  by  the  conqueror,  who  did  not  look  upon  the  East 
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as  his  home.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  for  the  most  part  Syrians,  Armenians,  and 
Saracens,  who  apparently  served  their  new  masters  with  as  much  docility  as  they  had 
their  former  Mohammedan  lords.  So,  when  in  1292  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  property  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  the  real  rural 
conditions  were  probably  not  very  different  from  those  existing  there  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Crusaders  two  centuries  earlier. 

Miss  Preston  has  discharged  all  her  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  her  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

John  B.  McMaster, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  PHILIPP  SCHOLL  was  born  at  Eschweiler,  near  Aachen,  Germany, 
October  16,  1868.  After  passing  through  the  Gymnasia  of  his  native  town  and  of  Aachen, 
he  entered  the  Koenigliche  Technische  Hochschule  at  Aachen,  and  remained  there  for 
five  semesters,  in  addition  to  a  semester  taken  before  his  formal  matriculation. 

He  came  to  America  in  January,  1892,  and  for  ten  years  has  served  as  chemist  for 
various  industrial  enterprises. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  April  25,  1902,  electing  his  major  in 
Electro-Chemistry,  his  minors  in  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  has  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  his  graduate  work. 

He  has  received  credit  for  forty  standard  courses  in  Chemistry  and  allied  sciences 
pursued  in  Germany,  for  six  standard  lecture  courses  pursued  at  this  University,  and  has 
furthermore  devoted  his  entire  time  for  thirteen  months  to  research  work  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  University  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith.  He  was  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  April  21,  1903. 

He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  conducted  by  Professor  Smith,  Dr.  Rogers 
and  Dr.  Shinn.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Electrolytic  Determination  of 
Manganese  and  Its  Separation  from  Iron  and  Zinc." 

The  quantitative  electrolytic  determination  of  manganese  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  range  of  Electro -analysis,  and  hitherto  could  not  be  performed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  deposition  of  manganese  under  the 
influence  of  an  electric  current  takes  place  at  the  positive  electrode,  in  the  form  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  and  it  had  been  possible  to  obtain  but  very  small  quantities  in  an  adherent, 
weighable  form.  The  separation  of  manganese  from  iron  in  the  electrolytic  way  is  also 
a  very  difficult  matter,  on  account  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  two  metals,  and  their 
tendency  to  come  down  together.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance  for 
practical  purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  gravimetric  methods  for  the  separation  of  iron  and 
manganese  consume  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  demand  considerable  analytical  skill. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  was  therefore  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  find  an  electro- 
lytic solution  from  which  the  peroxide  of  manganese  could  be  obtained  in  an  adherent 
form,  and  in  which  a  satisfactory  separation  of  the  manganese  and  iron  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time. 

A  number  of  organic  acids  were  tried.  Formic  acid  was  found  to  give  the  best  results. 
A  large  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  find  the  best  conditions  for  the 
precipitation,  as  well  as  the  effect  upon  the  solution  of  various  additions  to  it.  A  method 
was  finally  worked  out  by  which  a  perfectly  satisfactory  and  finely  adherent  deposit 
was  obtained,  in  a  formic  acid  solution. 

Further  experiments,  however,  soon  proved  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  the 
deposition  of  manganese  alone  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  its  separation  from  the  iron. 
However,  after  considerable  experimenting,  a  method  was  discovered  which  allowed  of 
an  easy  and  rapid  separation,  but  it  depended  upon  the  fact  that  the  iron  alone  came  out 
of  the  solution,  the  manganese  being  prevented  from  precipitation  by  the  addition  of 
suitable  reagents.  This  was  more  than  has  been  accomplished  before,  but  it  was  felt 
that  the  entire  problem  had  not  been  solved  yet,  as  it  should  be  theoretically  possible 
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to  obtain  both  metals  in  one  operation;  tlie  iron  at  tlir  ncKativo  pf)lc,  and  the  manganete 
at  the  positive  pole.  This  too  was  finally  accomplished,  but  the  operation  required  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  hours. 

Efforts  to  shorten  the  time  by  the  addition  of  various  reaRents  were,  however,  at 
last  crowned  with  sviccess.  It  has  been  established  that  in  a  solution  of  formic  acid 
manganese  and  iron  can  be  compktcly  separated  in  from  four  to  five  hours  by  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  ammonia  acetate.  The  separation  of  zinc  from  manganese  was 
also  accomplished.  The  problem,  concerning  which  the  investigation  was  undertaken, 
has  therefore  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  SchoU  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  Romaine   Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Dr.  James  T.  Young,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  WINFIELD  SCOTT  was  bom  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1874.  He 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1892.  He  spent  his  Freshman 
year,  1892-93,  at  Hobart  College.  In  1893  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1896. 

After  two  years  of  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University,  1896-98,  and  five  quarters 
at  the  Chicago  University,  September,  1898,  to  October,  1899,  he  held  a  Fellowship  in 
Political  Science  at  Columbia  University  for  the  year  1899-1900.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  a  similar  fellowship  at  Chicago  in  1900-1901,  and  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  study 
at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed  instructor  in 
Public  Law  in  the  College  of  this  University  in  1901,  and  has  held  that  position  for  the 
past  two  years.  In  1902  he  received  the  degree  LL.  B.  from  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Jantiary  of  1903,  having  passed  the  examinations, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  October  21,  1901,  electing  his  major  in 
Political  Science,  his  minors  in  American  History  and  International  Law.  He  was  granted 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  April  14,  1903. 

He  has  received  credit  for  twenty-nine  and  one-half  standard  courses  pursued  at 
Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities,  and  has  had  two  years'  resident  work  in  this  depart- 
ment while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  thesis. 

He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  in  his  major  and  minor  subjects  conducted 
by  Professor  McMaster,  Assistant  Professor  Rowe  and  Dr.  Young. 

He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The  Law  of  International  Private  Claims."  The 
thesis  will  be  published  as  part  of  a  larger  work  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  history  and  law  of  private  claims  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party 
embraces  the  history  of  those  foreign  claims  which  have  been  a  subject  of  American 
diplomacy  and  the  law  of  all  pecuniary  claims,  national  and  international,  to  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  party,  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  history,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  law  of  claims,  have  been 
prepared.  The  history  deals  with  the  three  distinct  classes  of  claims  for  which  an  arbitral 
settlement  was  provided  in  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  commonly  called  the 
"Jay  Treaty."  This  chapter  considers  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  claims,  the  diplomatic 
negotiations,  the  arbitral  arrangement,  the  more  important  proceedings  and  awards  of 
the  tribunals  which  sat  in  Philadelphia  and  London. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
international  claims  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party.  No  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  search  out  this  material,  to  explore  the  reasoning  of  the  numerous 
judicial  decisions,  to  subject  it  to  analysis  and  co-ordination,  and  to  give  consistency 
and  simplicity  to  the  general  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  complex  law  set  forth 
from  time  to  time  by  tribunals  of  arbitration.  The  chapter  on  the  law  of  claims  embraces 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  which  seem  to  govern  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  subject 
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and  the  foreigner,  an  inquiry  into  the  national  law  of  private  claims  as  seen  in  the  cases 
actually  adjudicated  in  the  different  States,  and  especially  a  comparison  of  the  rights 
and  remedies  afforded  by  the  common  law  and  civil  law  States. 

Mr.  Scott  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

S.  N.  Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 


'  Dr.  GooDE,   Presenter. 

JOSEPH  RUSSELL  SMITH  was  bom  at  Lincoln,  Va.,  February  3,  1874.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Friends'  School,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  and  entered  the 
Junior  Class  of  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1893.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  withdrew,  and  taught  for  two  years.  He  returned  in  1897,  entered  the  Senior 
Class,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Economics  in  1898.  The  following  year  he  taught 
in  the  George  School,  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  pursued  graduate  work  in  this  department. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson,  while  Professor  Johnson 
was  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  in 
this  work  from  1899  to  1901. 

The  year  1901-02  he  spent  in  study  at  the  University  of  Leipsig  and  in  research 
work  in  London  upon  his  thesis. 

He  re-entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  October  7,  1902,  as  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Economics,  electing  his  major  in  Economics,  and  liis  minors  in  Economics  and  American 
History. 

He  has  received  credit  for  sixteen  courses  pursued  at  the  University  of  Leipsig,  and 
for  eighteen  pursued  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  making  a  total  of  thirty-four. 
He  has  passed  formal  written  examinations  conducted  by  Professor  Patten,  Professor 
McMaster  and  Assistant  Professor  Johnson.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "The 
Organization  of  the  Ocean  Carrying  Trade,"  and  has  given  a  guarantee  for  its  printing 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Ocean  commerce  is  of  less  value  than  land  commerce,  but  it  is  conducted  over  greater 
distances  and  with  greater  freedom.  Maritime  commerce  begins  with  the  irregularity 
of  the  occasional  trading  ship  and  gradually  grows  in  volume,  in  frequency  of  communica- 
tion, and  in  organization  until  the  present-day  trans- Atlantic  steamship  line  is  the  result. 
These  great  corporations,  having  more  than  a  hundred  ships,  and  with  an  organization 
embracing  several  continents,  can  so  systematize  their  operations  as  to  make  many 
economies.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  share  of  the  ocean  trade  of  the  heavier  and 
cheaper  sort  is  carried  by  individually  chartered  vessels  called  "tramps,"  which,  having 
no  regular  schedule  to  live  up  to,  can  work  in  all  oceans  and  take  advantage  of  every 
economy.  These  two  types  of  service  are  not  distinctly  separated,  as  some  vessels  are, 
on  occasion,  engaged  in  either.  The  individual  vessel  is,  however,  an  ever-present  factor, 
and  gives  to  the  ocean  carrying  trade  its  prominent  characteristic  of  freedom  in  competition 
and  rate-making.  The  ownership  of  the  vessel  alone  suffices  to  bring  independence. 
There  is  no  cost  of  roadbed,  no  charge  for  maintenance  of  way,  and  competition  prevails 
upon  the  ocean  to  a  degree  impossible  upon  the  land. 

Mr.  Smith  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

S.  N.  Patten, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

WALTER  THOMAS  TAGGART  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  15,  1872.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia;  entered  the 
Freshman  Class  of  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1892,  and  received 
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the  ili-KTL'cof  Bailu'ldr  iif  Soit-nci*  ill  Chciiiistry  in  1806.     In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
lnslriicti)r  in  Choniisiry,  and  has  siTvcil  the  Univrrsity  in  that  capacity  to  date. 

Ho  entered  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  September  25,  1H07,  as  a  graduate  student 
in  Chemistry,  and  has  pursued  resident  work  for  six  consecutive  years.  He  took  his 
major  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  his  minors  in  Organic  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 
He  has  receive*!  crciHt  for  upwards  of  thirty  standard  lecture  courses,  in  addition  to  a 
very  large  amoimt  of  laboratory  work. 

He  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  May  5,  ioo3-  He  has  been 
examined  in  Mineralogy  by  Professor  Brown,  and  in  Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  by 
Professor  Smith  and  Dr.  Shinn.  He  has  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "Electrolytic  Deter- 
mination of  Nickel  Phosphate  Sohition."     The  thesis  will  be  printed  before  Commencement. 

Electrolytic  methods  of  determination  are  rapidly  accumulating  for  many  metals. 
The  exact  conditions  for  various  electrolytes  must  be  determined,  and  in  his  investigation 
Mr.  Taggart  has  carefully  studied  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  determination  of 
nickel  when  present  in  a  phosphate  solution.  The  results  are  a  definite  contribution  to  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  this  particular  metal  toward  the  electric  current. 

Mr.  Taggart  has  discharged  all  his  obligations  to  the  University,  and  is  unanimously 
recommended  by  his  Group  Committees  to  the  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  Romaine  Newbold,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  OUR  FOUNDERS. 

Address  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Y.   Burk,   S.  T.    D.,  Before  the  Phi   Beta 
Kappa  Society  in   Houston   Hall,  June  17,   1903. 

When  that  accompHshed  young  tutor,  WilHam  Smith,  in 
1 75 1,  approached  the  shores  of  America  with  the  pupils  whom  he 
was  bringing  to  their  home,  his  imagination  pictured  a  virgin 
land  with  every  scenic  charm  that  poets  and  painters  love,  infested 
still  by  painted  savages,  and  sparsely  settled  by  hardy  pioneers 
who  were  laying  the  foundations  of  another  British  empire.  He 
felt  within  him  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary. 

Newly  and  worthily  graduated  from  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, he  would  bring  to  these  worthy  settlers  the  learning,  the 
traditions,  and  the  refinements  of  the  Old  World.  The  Prologue 
to  Mirania,  not  long  afterwards  written,  invokes  all  Nature  and 
bids  it 

"Prepare  to  nurse  the  Philosophic  Thought/^ 

and,  when  the  summons  has  been  obeyed,  pictures  the  future 
poets  and  sages  in  scenes  and  attitudes  too  manifestly  taken  from 
the  copper-plate  frontispieces  of  the  finer  editions  of  the  classics. 
Nature  was  lavish  here :  it  was  for  him  to  bring  the  treasures  of 
literature  and  science  to  these  shores. 

By  the  time  William  Smith  was  settled  in  Philadelphia,  that 
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delusion  was  dispelled  from  his  mind,  but  fifty  years  later  we 
find  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1806,  saying 
of  Franklin,  "He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  society 
where  there  was  no  relish  and  no  encouragement  for  literature/' 
Pennsylvania  glories  in  the  deserved  fame  of  Franklin,  but  may 
justly  repel  the  imputation  of  an  ignorant  reviewer  that  his  fame 
was  enhanced  by  an  environment  of  ignorance  and  literary  desti- 
tution. It  is  as  when  the  Court  of  France  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  envoy  from  the  Americas  with  a  doubting  curiosity.  It  knew 
of  him  as  a  versatile  and  ingenious  man,  who  had  surprised  the 
savants  of  Europe  by  his  remarkable  discoveries ;  but  who  might 
be  expected  to  furnish  diversion  for  the  wits  by  an  ignorance  of 
the  forms  of  good  society.  It  went  into  raptures  to  find  in  him, 
along  with  a  studied  simplicity,  the  polish  of  a  courtier.  As 
Duruy  reports  Madame  De  Sault,  ''These  Americans  are  good, — 
not  savages,  but  really  bright,  with  sense  and  sensibility ;  Franklin 
is  too  deep  for  me."  It  was  not  aware  that  there  were  in  Phila- 
delphia, homes,  and  many  of  them,  to  which  his  talents  and  public 
services  had  secured  his  admission,  and  in  which  he  was  for  many 
years  closely  associated  with  courteous  men  and  gracious  women, 
some  of  them  in  birth  and  culture  the  peers  of  the  best  in  England 
and  France.  With  vastly  greater  wealth  and  display,  the  culture 
of  Paris  was  not  essentially  different  from  the  culture  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1740. 

Lest  we  should  have  the  same  misconception,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  intellectual  and  social 
standing  of  some  of  the  group  of  men  who  are  properly  considered 
the  founders  of  this  University.  For  these  men  represented  then, 
as  their  successors  have  in  their  several  generations,  the  best  part 
of  the  community;  and  what  they  were  and  had,  indicates  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  culture  of  the  colony. 

We  will  find  that,  while  without  a  college,  and  with  only 
the  beginning  of  a  public  library,  there  were  the  books  and  the 
homes,  and  the  men  and  women,  that  represented  in  quality  if  not 
in  quantity  the  best  that  the  Old  World  could  boast.  We  must 
remember  that  nearly  a  century  had  passed  since  English  coloniza- 
tion began.  The  first  ships  brought  over  with  the  settlers  little 
more  than  a  scanty  capital  the  implements  needed  for  wresting  a 
subsistence  from  the  land,  and  the  few  books  that  were  to  nourish 
such  phase  of  the  religious  life  as  they  severally  affected.  But 
the  land  was  rich,  the  little  trading  profitable;  they  were  frugal, 
the  opportunities  for  extravagance  were  few ;  and  at  the  end  of 
eighty  or  an  hundred  years  there  was  a  very  considerable  accumu- 
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lation  of  wealth  in  Maryland,  in  what  is  now  Delaware  and  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  ships  broui^ht  over  choicer  furniture  than 
sufficed  the  first  settlers  or  had  been  fitting  for  the  log  cabin. 
With  it  came  many  a  consignment  of  books,  books  that  cost  a 
great  deal  by  the  time  they  were  landed  on  these  shores,  and 
which  were  proportionally  valued  and  thoroughly  read.  There 
was  larger  time  then  for  reading  and  for  mental  digestion  than 
in  later  days ;  and  if  books  were  fewer,  and  the  range  of  knowl- 
edge narrower,  their  culture  value  was  the  greater  through  a 
more  thorough  assimilation. 

Of  the  fine  arts  there  was  as  yet  next  to  nothing.  A  little 
garden  statuary  of  formal  type  at  Graeme  Hall,  Bush  Hill  and 
a  few  other  mansions ;  and  a  little  garlanding  on  the  stately 
wooden  mantelpieces,  newel  posts  and  doorways  of  the  better 
sort  of  houses ;  of  paintings,  little  beside  the  standard  family 
portraits  and  the  dainty  miniatures  on  ivory.  Not  example,  but 
a  spontaneous  inspiration  kindled  the  artist  in  Benjamin  West, 
for  it  is  probable  that  his  first  sight  of  an  imaginative  painting 
was  that  Ignatius  by  Murillo,  the  spoil  of  some  tall  ship  of  Spain 
that  had  fallen  into  English  hands  and  then  hung  in  the  Bush  Hill 
mansion  of  Governor  Hamilton.  There  was  no  college :  it  was  the 
mission  of  William  Smith  to  develop  one.  But  in  doing  this  he 
was  not  introducing  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  amenities  of 
learning  into  a  region  destitute  of  them,  but  only  establishing  the 
formal  means  for  their  systematic  cultivation  and  wider  dissemi- 
nation. The  Province  of  Pennsylvania  had,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  culture,  and  was  ripe 
for  those  intelligent  discussions  of  educational  policy,  which 
speedily  arose  when  the  details  of  college  organization  came  under 
consideration. 

Its  sources  were  found  in  homes,  and  books,  and  men;  and 
in  this  order  we  will  review  them. 

Unquestionably,  neither  schools,  nor  tutors,  nor  books,  how- 
ever diligently  used,  can  bring  men  to  the  highest  culture.  They 
may  make  a  learned  man,  a  capable  man,  a  religious  man,  and  he 
may  be  all  of  these  and  yet  lack,  as  so  many  of  them  have  lacked, 
the  supreme  grace  of  culture.  It  is  true  that  some  men,  and 
probably  more  women,  have  such  inborn  traits,  by  some  sort  of 
atavism,  that  out  of  the  slenderest  opportunities  they  will  develop 
the  qualities  of  intellect  and  manner  that  make  their  mind  a 
kingdom  and  their  presence  a  refinement.  But,  as  a  rule,  heredity 
and  environment  are  potent  factors  in  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  culture  results.     Intellectually,  the  rule  seems  to  be  this : 
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the  sons  of  abnormally  great  thinkers  are  likely  to  be  rather  less 
than  more  mentally  endowed,  but  the  normally  intellectual  man 
or  woman  has  intellectual  children.  Philadelphia  and  our  Uni- 
versity can  furnish  illustrations  a  plenty  of  this,  and  it  were 
invidious  to  mention  names.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  bright  and  intelligent  home,  where  books 
are  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  food,  where  the  table  talk  is 
that  of  educated  men  and  women,  where  there  are  traditions  of  a 
past,  and  a  sensitive  touch  with  the  current  life  of  the  world, 
where  the  guests  are  sometimes  people  of  note,  and  where  the 
amenities  of  life  are  as  a  code  of  morals, — such  a  home  is  where 
education  rises  to  the  plane  of  culture.  There  were  many  such 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  them  the  greater  number  of  our  founders 
were  brought  up,  or  in  like  homes  in  Maryland,  or  in  England, 
or  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  The  Lloyd  house  had  for  its  founder  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  and  Lloyd  Zachary's  Quaker  aunts  had 
treasured  up  the  Latin  verses  which  the  great  Pastorius  made  in 
praise  of  their  girlhood  on  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  brilliance  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  of  our  first  class,  was 
not  the  mere  result  of  his  three  years'  college  course,  but  reflected 
something  of  the  discipline  of  far-off  Oxford,  and  Temple  Bar, 
and  the  home  life  of  Founder  Hopkinson.  The  stately  William 
Allen,  sometime  Chief  Justice  and  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  kept 
a  house  commensurate  with  his  great  wealth  and  his  English  train- 
ing as  a  lawyer.  What  manner  of  house  was  that  of  the  Dickin- 
sons, to  which  comes  a  bright  Irish  boy  as  a  servant,  with  only 
an  English  education  ?  There  he  finds  the  books  and  the  encour- 
agement to  acquire  Greek  and  Latin,  serves  as  tutor  to  his  master's 
son,  and  ends  as  Chancellor  of  Delaware;  while  that  son,  our 
John  Dickinson,  is  noted  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  classical 
and  historical  scholar.  Or  that  Graeme  Park,  where  the  admirable 
young  clergyman  and  accomplished  scholar,  Nathaniel  Evans,  lost 
his  heart  to  the  brilliant  Elizabeth  of  facile  pen,  and  wooed  her 
in  classical  Horatian  Latin?  It  was  an  unrequited  love  that  per- 
haps cost  his  life,  but  as  Mrs.  Ferguson  in  later  years,  Elizabeth 
made  her  father's  house  a  salon  of  social  and  intellectual  attrac- 
tion to  a  wide  circle  of  polished  and  educated  men. 

What  the  Peters  and  Shippen  and  Willing  and  Logan  homes 
were  in  their  inner  life  is  told  not  only  in  the  traditions  and  letters 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  has  the  silent  testimony  of  the 
stately  relics  that  still  remain  and  are  at  last  receiving  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  patriotic  women.  The  genius  of  our  distinguished 
novelist  who  takes   historic  truth    for  his   foundation,   and   the 
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loving-  research  of  gentle  antiquarians  have  restored  and  peopled 
thcni  again  with  the  men  and  women  of  that  day, — and  the  Muses 
and  the  Graces  are  seen  dwelling  with  them. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  James  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  when  he  received  replies  to  his  request  for 
volunteer  readers  to  compile  quotations,  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  there  were  in  the  United  States  such  a  number  of  first 
editions,  sometimes  unique,  of  the  older  English  writers.  He 
would  have  been  more  surprised  had  he  known  that  for  a  large 
part  they  were  here  as  colonial  inheritances.  The  massive  old 
bookcases  w^ith  angularly  paned  doors  did  not  hold  many  volumes, 
but  their  quality  was  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  quantity, 
and  their  very  paucity  contributed  to  that  "read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest,"  which  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  cul- 
ture that  comes  from  books. 

The  bibulous  Virginian,  William  Black,  tells  of  one  of  our 
founders,  Robert  Strettell,  that  '1ie  did  not  drink  much,  being 
of  a  Crazy  Constitution,  but  that  he  kept  good  horses,"  and 
failed  to  notice  that  his  host's  tastes  were  to  be  seen  in  a  well- 
chosen  and  well-used  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  French 
authors. 

When  Dickinson  College  was  founded,  the  Hon.  John  Dick- 
inson gave  it  1,500  volumes,  which  was  only  a  part  of  the  valuable 
library  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father-in-law,  Isaac 
Norris,  another  of  our  founders,  who  chose  the  inscription,  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof," 
which  was  cast  upon  the  now  historic  State  House  bell.  Norris 
not  only  wrote  French  and  Latin  fluently,  but  was  also  familiar 
with  Greek  and  knew  some  Hebrew,  and  his  library  was  well 
supplied  with  works  in  these  languages.  Lloyd  Zachary's  medical 
books,  after  his  death,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  we  find  the  same  library  a  little 
later  acquiring  the  works  on  Natural  History  of  the  deceased  Dr. 
Barton,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three  thousand  dollars. 

Probably  the  greatest  private  library  of  the  province  was  that 
of  our  James  Logan,  who  spared  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
of  books  for  his  Stenton  mansion,  and  to  whom  his  warm  friend, 
Fabricius,  gave  a  number  of  his  most  precious  volumes.  He  did 
not  greatly  deplete  his  stock  when,  in  addition  to  a  lot  of  ground, 
he  gave  the  city  books  worth  £1,000  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  public 
library,  and  the  Loganian  collection  is  a  monument  not  only  to  the 
man  in  w^hom  Quakerism  only  scantly  moderated  the  aristocrat, 
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but  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Hterature  which  then  existed 
in  the  province. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  only  a  very  few  notable  collections. 
That  talented  but  erratic  man,  Henry  Brooke,  seems  to  have  had 
a  goodly  library  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French  literature. 
With  the  books  of  the  Germans  of  Wissahickon  and  Germantown, 
important  as  they  were,  we  have  no  concern,  for  at  the  time  under 
review  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  influence  the  culture  of  their 
English  neighbors.  It  is  also  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  rather 
scanty  book  furnishing  of  the  better  class  homes,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  volumes  were  those  that  smacked  more  of  Jordan 
than  of  Helicon,  and  however  ponderously  favorable  to  piety,  did 
not  greatly  contribute  to  general  culture.  But  even  in  such  homes 
there  were  frequently  a  few  English  translations  of  the  more 
popular  classics,  or  English  books  that  have  since  then,  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  our  own,  become  classical ;  and  these  were 
far  better  read  and  studied  and  remembered  than  in  later  days, 
when  the  rush  of  life  became  more  strenuous  and  accessible 
literature  so  superabundant.  How  often  we  find  them  now,  these 
old  books,  with  an  inscription  of  loving  ownership,  writ  large 
with  quill  pen,  "John  Jones,  his  Book,"  and  not  infrequently  with 
a  doggerel  verse  that  threatens  dire  punishment  to  the  borrower 
who  fails  to  return  it. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer  might  read  his  rebuke  in  these  well- 
worn  volumes  and  in  their  quaint  inscriptions ;  and  if  he  had 
studied  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  revolutionary  era,  he 
would  have  read  between  the  lines  of  a  people  who  had  a  "relish 
for  literature,"  and  whose  minds  and  principles  had  been  formed 
by  a  good  digestion  and  assimilation  of  it. 

Of  those  who  signed  the  "Constitutions"  of  1749,  more  than 
one-half  were  either  liberally  or  professionally  educated  in  Europe, 
or  were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  enjoyed  such  privileges  and  had 
been  tutored  in  cultivated  homes.  For  there  were  some  good 
tutors  in  the  province.  The  Presbyterian  clergymen,  Tennant  and 
Alison,  counted  it  a  part  of  their  mission  to  set  up  classical  schools 
in  their  manses ;  and  the  latter,  who  in  time  became  Vice-Provost 
of  the  Academy,  numbered  among  his  scholars  at  New  London 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Some- 
times it  was  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  exiled  and  of  scant 
reputation,  but  an  enthusiast  when  it  came  to  the  classics  or 
mathematics  that  in  better  days  had  been  his  glory  at  Oxford  or 
at  Cambridge. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  men  who  were  to 
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co-operate  with  Provost  Smith  in  upbuilding  the  College  and  in 
determining  its  character.  First,  of  course,  ii:  the  "many  sided" 
Franklin,  whose  influence  upon  its  affairs  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  three  other  Trustees,  but,  happily,  not  omnipotent.  'That 
Goliath,"  founder  William  Allen  called  him,  for  in  every  fibre  he 
repelled  the  aristocratic  scholar,  who  was  still  obliged  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  great  public  enterprises  in  which  Franklin's  abili- 
ties were  so  effective.  ''Goliath"  was  the  German  students'  ''Phil- 
istine" intensified.  This  man  was  of  the  town,  not  of  the  academic 
halls;  and  why  should  he  intrude  among  men  of  learning?  He 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  singular  and  very  varied  acquire- 
ments, but  his  learning  had  not  been  acquired  in  the  regular  way 
nor  in  orthodox  proportions,  and  his  very  pronounced  ideas  on 
education  shocked  and  irritated  the  conservative  scholars  with 
whom  he  discussed  them.  The  keynote  of  his  plan  was  utili- 
tarianism. The  classics  he  compared  to  the  chapeau  bras  of  court 
dress,  expensive  to  come  by  and  more  of  a  nuisance  than  of  real 
use :  he  would  be  willing  to  explore  Italian  literature,  not  for  any 
noble  sentiments  that  might  be  found  therein  but  for  a  possible 
recipe  for  making  Parmesan  cheese.  But  he  would  have  his 
students  made  thorough  English  scholars,  and  accomplished 
writers  and  speakers  in  their  own  language,  with  due  instruction 
in  history,  mathematics,  and  in  physical  and  natural  sciences.  Of 
some  of  these  the  culture  values  had  not  yet  come  to  be  recognized, 
because  their  scientific  study  was  only  just  beginning.  Lindley 
Murray  had  not  yet  been  admitted  a  pupil  in  our  Academy,  to  get 
an  insight  into  English  grammar  by  way  of  the  Latin.  Linnaeus 
and  Bufifon  were  only  just  displacing  the  marvelous  natural  his- 
tory of  Aldrovandus  with  its  entrancing  illustrations.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  not  long  dead,  and  Priestley,  sometime  invited  to 
our  provostship,  had  not  yet  opened  the  door  to  chemistry.  John 
Bartram,  ploughing  a  field  on  almost  the  next  estate  to  this, 
paused  to  pluck  a  daisy  apart,  and  from  that  moment  dated  a 
study  of  botany  that  gave  his  soul  its  culture  and  made  his  name 
known  in  kings'  palaces.  What  these  were  to  become  as  disci- 
plines, Franklin  did  not  and  could  not  know.  His  question,  what 
is  the  good  of  it  ?  referred  to  the  immediate  practical  use  to  which 
it  could  be  put,  with  little  reference  to  its  reflex  influence  upon  the 
mind  or  its  correlation  in  theory  with  other  elements  of  science. 
New  disciplines  were  coming  into  the  field  of  culture,  and  Frank- 
lin was  their  champion  on  the  sole  basis  of  utilitarianism.  At 
first  Provost  Smith,  himself  an  adept  in  the  physical  sciences,  and 
revolting  from  the  narrowness  with  which  the  old  curricula  were 
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held  in  the  EngHsh  universities,  was  cordially  with  him.  But 
Franklin's  views  were  soon  too  radical  for  him,  and  he  needed 
the  aid  which  certain  strong  and  competent  Trustees  were  able  to 
give  him.  And  they  were  strong  men,  these  defenders  of  the  old 
humanities.  There  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  once  a  West- 
minster boy,  finely  educated  both  for  the  Bar  and  for  the  Church, 
the  blight  of  one  youthful  folly  so  overshadowing  his  life  that  he 
was  clergyman  only  when  the  need  of  Christ  Church  parish  and 
the  importunity  of  his  fellow-citizens  compelled  it,  and  then  never 
for  reward.  The  traditions  of  Leyden,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 
of  Oxford,  were  inwoven  into  his  large  and  generous  life.  Of 
the  Bonds,  both  educated  physicians,  Phineas  had  studied  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Leyden.  Thomas  Hopkinson,  while 
not  a  graduate,  had  kept  some  terms  at  Oxford.  Tench  Francis, 
who  like  Thomas  White,  had  come  first  to  Maryland  in  the 
service  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  a  son  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  and 
the  uncle  of  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  whom  the  Letters  of  Junius 
are  credited,  representing  in  himself  the  very  flower  of  the  old 
culture  which,  with  all  his  energy  he  defended  against  innovations. 
And  with  them  was  James  Logan,  who  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
was  versed  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  while  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  affairs,  never  ceased  to  be  an  ardent  student ;  whose  obser- 
vations on  natural  phenomena  were  written  in  Latin  and  published 
in  Holland,  who  translated  the  "De  Senectute"  and  the  "Distichs" 
of  Cato  purely  that  the  unlearned  might  enjoy  them  as  he  did,  who 
with  these  literary  predilections  and  a  baronial  haughtiness  that 
repelled  familiarity,  could  freely  associate  with  his  servant  in  the 
invention  of  the  quadrant,  and  help  him,  Thomas  Godfrey,  in  the 
paths  of  science.  Such  were  the  men  whose  counsels  determined 
the  plan  and  order  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  result 
of  their  counsels — sometimes  of  their  sharp  contentions — was  an 
adjustment  in  which  the  humanities  held  that  place  which  kept 
it  in  living  touch  with  the  venerable  universities  from  which  its 
life  was  drawn,  with  such  opportunities  for  the  newer  disciplines 
of  science  that,  as  they  developed,  place  should  be  found  for  them 
as  also  instruments  of  culture.  In  such  an  atmosphere  and  under 
such  auspices  our  fair  Mother  came  into  being;  and  in  the 
remoulding  of  educational  scope  and  methods  compelled  by  the 
marvelous  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  essential 
change  was  needed  in  the  plan  on  which  she  was  founded.  The 
utilitarian  hopes  of  Franklin  have  been  realized  to  an  extent  that 
the  wildest  dreamer  of  his  time  could  never  have  imagined.  The 
spark  from  his  kite-string  has  been  regulated  and  multiplied  until 
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the  city  lliat  ho  loved  and  the  halls  for  which  he  planned  scarcely 
know  what  the  darkness  of  nii;ht  is  ;  and  the  cherished  hit  of  j^lass 
wherewith  he  made  pith  or  paper  lightly  stir  to  electrical  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion,  now  vibrates  day  and  night  on  its  museum  shelf 
when  electrically  driven  vehicles  hurl  their  tons  of  weight  along 
the  tramway.  But  these  wonders  of  achievement  are  subordinate 
to  a  systematic  and  philosophical  study  of  principles,  that  reveals 
indeed  new  phenomena  that  may  find  practical  application,  but  has 
for  its  first  object  the  ascertainment  of  primal  causes,  a  study  for 
which  some  measure  of  liberal  culture  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 
The  English  for  which  he  plead  has,  under  patient  study  and 
through  infinite  research,  become  a  mine  of  such  wealth  as  he 
never  knew,  and,  with  its  literature,  as  worthy  of  study,  and  of 
as  cultivating  potency  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  that  for  ages  so 
served  the  world.  To-day  the  University  has  declared  her  mind 
in  this  matter  by  conferring  her  high  doctorate  upon  the  accom- 
plished scholar  who  a  year  ago  pronounced  the  anniversary  ora- 
tion in  this  place.  Not  because  he  is  an  alumnus  on  whom  she 
can  look  with  pride  and  who  has  loved  and  served  her  well,  not 
because  of  his  many  accomplishments  in  other  learning,  but  dis- 
tinctly because  he  has  so  enthusiastically  made  English  literature 
his  life  work,  because  he  has  so  inspired  that  enthusiasm  in  others, 
because  his  critical  exploitations  of  the  Elizabethan  Hterature  have 
won  the  applause  of  the  literary  world,  the  University  has  honored 
him,  and  in  him  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature. 
Franklin's  ideals  are  more  than  realized.  John  Bartram's  old 
home  and  garden  are  reverently  preserved  as  memorials  of  his 
noble  and  thoughtful  life,  and  of  what  nature  study  can  do  to 
enlarge  and  uplift  the  mind.  And  not  far  from  it  are  more  richly 
dowered  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  the  University,  where  his 
beloved  science  and  its  twin  are  made  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
culture,  and  where  devoted  scholars  are  investigating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mystery  of  life,  confessing  at  every  step  that  its 
ultimate  is  still  beyond. 

Commerce  and  Politics  have  come  to  demand  a  school  and 
faculty  of  their  own,  and  find  it  first  in  the  community  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  and  where  Robert 
Morris  and  the  Willings  made  the  Revolution  financially  possible. 
The  University  accepts  the  foundation,  and  confers  its  doctorate 
upon  the  founder,  in  the  sure  conviction  that  underlying  these 
phenomena  of  human  activity  are  fixed  principles  that  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  philosophic  study  and  capable  of  co-ordination  with  those 
of  other  sciences. 
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But  ever  along  with  these  the  old  humanities  have  held  their 
own  in  undiminished  honor,  and  the  traditions  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  have  been  cherished  and  fostered.  Nay, 
they  have  more  than  held  their  own.  The  old  stocks  still  remain 
as  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  but  they  have  so  branched 
and  ramified  and  subdivided  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  their 
fruitage  is  so  abundant  that  no  undergraduate  course  suffices  for 
them;  and  Bachelors  in  Arts  and  Science  become,  in  very  thirst 
for  higher  culture.  Scholars  and  Fellows  in  the  School  of  Phil- 
osophy. For,  with  a  wider  vision  and  a  deeper  insight,  our  con- 
ception of  Philosophy,  the  Pilot  of  our  lives,  has  broadened. 
Boethius  in  "De  Consolatione"  tells  us  how  he  saw  her,  stately  and 
serene,  clothed  in  her  rich  mantle  of  many  colored  embroidery, 
and  how  pigmies  around  her  skirts  rent  off  little  fragments,  one 
of  this  color  and  one  of  that,  and  each  wrapping  himself  in  the 
fragment  he  had  torn  from  the  noble  vesture,  cried  ^'Behold  me 
clothed  with  the  mantle  of  Philosophy!"  We  are  coming  to 
recognize  that,  so  there  be  the  warp  of  clear  perception  and  the 
woof  of  sound  reasoning,  under  whatsoever  tincture,  whether  it 
be  art,  or  science,  or  religion,  it  is  Philosophical,  but  not  all  there 
is  of  Philosophy.  And  he  is  the  man  of  truest  culture  who,  mak- 
ing of  himself  the  most  that  he  can  in  his  chosen  field,  looks  with 
eager  interest  and  sympathy  upon  another's ;  and  becoming  it 
may  be  a  master  and  authority  in  his  own,  is  willing  to  sit  for 
a  while  at  the  feet  of  his  fellow-workers  that  he  may  learn  some- 
thing of  what  God  has  revealed  to  them.  Such  was  our  own 
Leidy.  There  may  have  been  greater :  there  never  was  a  truer 
Philosopher. 

Happy  the  college  that  had  for  its  founders  in  colonial  days 
men  of  affairs,  who  were  yet  so  largely  cultured  in  letters,  and  so 
alert  to  the  dawning  of  the  sciences  which  were  to  shine  resplen- 
dently  in  the  century  to  follow ! 

Happy  the  university  which  has  for  its  governors  men  of  as 
much  larger  affairs  as  its  scope  is  larger,  who  can  not  only  com- 
prehend and  intelligently  provide  for  its  educational  need,  but  in 
its  public  functions  set  forth  from  their  own  number  such  scholars 
and  orators  as  have  graced  these  functions  for  several  years  f 
"Philadelphia  Universitasque  manento"  be  our  prayer;  in  all 
future  time  as  in  their  beginning,  at  the  forefront  of  the  highest 
culture  of  each  succeeding  age. 
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ART  AND   LIFE. 

Verses  by  Hugh  A.   Clarke,  Mus.    Doc,   Read   Before  the  Phi   Beta 
Kappa  Society,   In   Houston   Hall,  June  17,   1903. 

'Tis  but  a  partial  truth,  that  saying  old, 

"Art  lasts — but  life  is  brief,"  ill-omened  words 

That  mock  the  glowing  hopes  of  eager  youth 

Resolved  on  high  achievement,  and  a  name 

Enrolled  among  the  glorious  ones  that  shine 

Like  stars,  to  light  the  ever-widening  vault 

Of  time,  with  guiding  rays,  serene  and  mild. 

Art  lasts — aye — for  a  time — in  weary  course 

Millenniums  slow  have  rolled  across  the  Earth 

Since  Greece  first  gave  the  law  that  taught  the  world 

To  see  a  god-like  beauty  in  the  human  form. 

Moulding  in  symbol  shapes  her  thought  profound. 

For  hero  strength — for  courage  that  will  dare. 

For  friendship  sake,  to  battle  ev'n  with  death. 

Huge-limbed  Alcides,  laboring  as  if  in  sport, 

Fit  type  of  th'  unyielding,  struggling  soul. 

That  bends  rude  nature  to  its  own  behest. 

For  lofty  song — for  soaring  thought  that  strives 

To  pierce  th'  enfolding  mystery  of  the  world. 

Far-seeing  Phoebus,  with  the  scornful  lip. 

Smiling  when  dragons  fall,  in  helpless  rout 

Transfixed  with  bolts  from  his  unerring  bow. 

For  beauty — grace,  by  nature  ne'er  attained. 

Fair  Aphrodite  rises  to  reveal, 

The  thought  divine,  that  moved  the  artist  soul. 

To  sum  perfection  in  one  matchless  form. 

Greece  first  compelled  th'  entranced  soul  to  bow, 

And  glow  beneath  the  spell  of  well-culled  words, 

Loosing  the  hidden  springs  of  pity  and  love, 

Startling,  with  sudden  thrill,  the  shaken  soul. 

To  scan,  with  tear-dimmed  eye,  the  depths  and  heights 

Of  human  happiness  and  misery. 

But  many  a  poet  and  sculptor,  through  whose  skill, 

The  wondrous  fabric  of  Greek  art  was  reared. 

Is  but  a  name,  scarce  rescued  from  oblivion 

By  mutilated  verse  or  maimed  group. 

Thro'  which  the  artist  soul  still  dimlv  shines. 
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Into  the  past  the  centuries  have  crept, 

To  join  the  vanished  ages,  since  that  band, 

Of  masters  of  the  gentle  craft  that  works, 

With  Hne  and  color,  roused  to  life  again 

Expiring  art,  by  Tiber  and  Arno's  banks, 

To  teach  religion  to  unlettered  men. 

In  line  and  color  telling  wondrous  tales 

Of  the  Virgin  Mother  with  her  newborn  Babe, 

By  shepherds  and  by  angel  cohorts  watched. 

And  worshipped,  sleeping  in  the  manger  rude. 

Of  Saints  who  strove  to  bring  Heaven  down  to  Earth, 

By  nightly  vigil,  by  mortifying  fast. 

Until  the  spirit  seemed  to  glimmer  through 

The  frail  transparent  flesh  that  walled  it  in. 

Of  Martyr  hosts,  disdaining  Earth  for  Heaven, 

Who  welcomed  flame  and  sword  and  ravening  beast, 

As  messengers  to  ope  the  gates  of  bliss. 

Of  him,  who,  standing  on  the  hill  of  Mars, 

When  Greece  was  hasting  on  to  swift  decay. 

Proclaimed  a  new  life  to  the  scornful  throng, 

V/ho  laughed,  as  at  a  madman's  idle  words. 

Such  picturings,  on  high  cathedral  walls. 

They  wrought,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  cross. 

To  th'  unlettered  multitude,  bowed  low  in  awe. 

As  challenge  yet,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

But  time  can  gnaw  the  hardest  stone  to  dust, 

And  with  fantastic  colors  streak  the  wall 

That  glowed  beneath  the  touch  of  Rafael's  brush. 

And  art,  becomes  a  memory,  a  name, 

For  picture,  statue,  poem  or  symphony, 

Are  but  the  garments,  in  whose  pliant  folds. 

The  life,  which  lends  them  all  the  worth  they  show. 

May  clothe  itself,  so  man  perchance  may  catch 

A  glimpse  of  truth  eternal  lying  hid. 

Unseen  of  mortal  eyes,  beneath  the  show 

And  fashion  of  this  ever-changing  world, 

The  Ideal — incommunicable  else. 

Life  hath  the  power,  some  spark  of  its  own  fire 

To  flash  into  the  marble,  erstwhile  cold, 

Until  it  palpitates  with  breathings  warm. 

Life  breathes  upon  the  pigments  dull,  until 

They  glow  in  rivalry  with  Heaven's  own  light. 
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And  stranger  yet — this  life — witli  cunning;-  skill, 

Can  marshall  the  fleeting  sounds  that  haunt  the  air, 

With  them,  tho'  evanescent  as  a  sigh, 

Can  weave  such  potent  spells,  of  mystic  power, 

That  naught  lies  hid  in  passion's  deep,  profound, 

But  music's  touch  can  lay  its  secret  bare. 

Naught  soars  too  high — e'en  in  the  Heav'n  of  Heavens 

She  whispers  things  tongues  are  forbid  to  speak. 

Dead  canvas,  stone,  or  idle  sounds  are  they. 

Until  informed  with  all-embracing  life. 

Warm,  throbbing,  from  the  artist's  inmost  soul. 

As  at  the  first  the  Artist,  all  divine. 

Breathed  into  man  himself  the  breath  of  life, 

And  senseless  dust  became  a  living  soul. 

'Tis  Life,  not  Art,  that  is  the  ever  during ; 

Arts  fairest  forms  must  change,  and  fade,  and  fail, 

But  Life,  with  pulse  unresting  and  unhasting. 

Still  seeking  newer,  fairer,  fuller  forms, 

Is  fadeless  as  the  source  from  whence  it  sprang ; 

Arts  change.  Life  changes  not,  but  will  endure 

Tho'  stars,  and  suns,  and  systems  should  dissolve 

To  idle  dust,  encumbering  idle  space. 


